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MATINEES 
“MR. CINDERS.” 

“ LITTLE ACCIDENT." 
THE NEW MOON. 

“ KEEPERS OF YOUTH.” 


ADELPHI. 
APOLLO. Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. 
DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Sat., 2.40. 


Mon., Wed., Sat., 2.30 


FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 AREN'T WE ALL? 

GAIETY. Tues & Fri., 2.30 “ LOVE LIES.” 

CARRICK. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 * THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” 
HIPPODROME. \Veds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. “ THE FIVE O'CLOCK CIRL.” 


KINCSWAY. \\ & Sats., 2.30. “ THE AUTOCRAT.” 


FOR 


wreryy, 


THE WEEK. 
LONDON PAV. Tu., Th., Whit 
LYRIC, Hammersmith. 


“ WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 


Mon., 2.30. 


Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
ST. JAMES'S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ FAME,” 
SAVOY. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURWEY'S END. 
SHAFTESBURY. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. PERSONS UNKNOWN. 


VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
WINTER CARDEN. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


“ COO-EE!” 
FUNNY FACE. 
MARINERS. 
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ADELPHI. (Ger. 6622 A New Musical Comedy. ‘‘ MR. CINDERS.”’ 
EVGs., 8.1 MON., WE SAT., 2 BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 
e best musica! show for years Daily karpress 
ALDWYCH. Gerrard 2304 
NIGHT MATINEEs, WED. & RI., 2.3 
‘“A CUP OF KINDNESS.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYN 





MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.0 
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Gerr. 6970 EVGS., 8.40 
LYNNE OVERMAN in “ LITTLE ACCIDENT.”’ 
‘ONTINUOUS LAUGHTER SUCCESS Daily Sketch 
DRURY LANE. (Jemple Bar 7171.) EVGS., 6.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., at 2.30 


MOON.” A Romantic Musical Play 


GERRARD, HOWETI 


“THE NEW 


EVELYN LAYE, GENE 


DUKE OF YORK’'S (G«: WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8 
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susequently 8.5% FIRST MAT., SAT 2 
‘“KEEPERS OF YOUTH” by Arnold Ridk 

AREN’T WE ALL? 
DARE 
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FRANK CELLIER, PHYLLIS 


ELLIS JEFFREYS, 


EVENINGS, at 8.30 MATINEES, THURS. & SAlT., at 2H 
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‘LOVE LIES.”’ A New Musical Play. 
LADDIE CLIFF STANLEY LUPINO 
Madge Elliott, Cyril Ritchard, Connie Emeral 


EVGS., 8.15 (Ex. Mons.). Wed., Thurs 


LADY WITH A LAMP.” 
By Regina 


GARRICK. (Gerr. 9515 
“ THE 








HIPPODROME, London. M Whit Mond G 
Ey ngs, at 8.1 Mats., Weds., Thurs. & Sats., at 2.50 
“THE FIVE O’CLOCK GIRL.’ 

ERNEST TRUEX GEORGE GROSSMITH 
HERMIONE BADDELEY. URSULA JEANS. JEAN COLIN 
KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4052 EVGS., 8.30 Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.0 
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A New Comedy by F. R. & C. H. Pryor 
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CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 


“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 





LYRIC Ham! 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. 


Produced by Nigel Playfair 


Music by Offenbach. 
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GERALD du MAURIER in “‘ FAME.” 


Cathleen Nesbitt, Nora Swinburne, Nigel Bruce. Frank Vosper. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE dissolution of Parliament was followed by the 
4 protons of a White Paper, containing criti- 
cisms by various Conservative Ministers of the 
Liberal pamphlet ‘** We Can Conquer Unemployment.”’ 
We devote several articles in this issue to the examina- 
tion of this singular publication. It has provoked wide- 
spread protests on the ground of the impropriety of 
issuing an election polemic under the guise of a State 
paper. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and other Labour 
speakers, who cannot be suspected of any desire to stop 
criticism of the Liberal pamphlet, have been as em- 
phatic in their protests as any Liberal; while the Times 
has expressed its grave disapproval. 
* * * 
Mr. Lloyd George delivered an important speech at 
a meeting of Liberal candidates at the National Liberal 
Club on Monday, in which he dealt in particular with 
the railways. He showed how large is the scope for 
useful capital expenditure in the modernization of rail- 
way equipment, and advocated the use of the credit of 
the State, through the mechanism of a revived Trade 
Facilities scheme, to facilitate such work. He recalled 
the fact that this was expressly proposed in ** Britain’s 
Industrial Future.’”? We observe that Mr. Churchill has 
also committed himself this week to a promise that 
‘‘ Treasury assistance will, if necessary, be given ”’ to 
promote the re-equipment of the railways; so that this 
proposal, which Lord Beaverbrook’s papers have been 
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pressing so assiduously, appears to have become 
virtually common ground. 
* * * 

We are glad to see that Mr. Lloyd George is putting 
a forward policy on disarmament, together with 
National Development, in the forefront of his election 
campaign. ‘* We are spending a million a year on the 
serve of the Temple of Peace,’’ he said to the great 
women’s meeting at the Albert Hall last week. ‘* All 
the nations contribute between them somewhere about 
that figure—grudgingly. We have cut it down—our 
contribution. We are spending in this country 114 
millions on the service of the other temple, and Europe 
and the world are spending hundreds of millions per- 
fecting the mechanism of slaughter. Pacts of peace, 
covenants, treaties galore, all fixed on bayonets, and 
the biting steel is gleaming through it. Women must 
put an end to that.”? The present Government was full 
of professions of its attachment to the cause of peace, 
but the cause of peace had gone back. The first 
dominant issue in this election, in his judgment, was 
the return of a Parliament that would insist first of all 
upon disarmament as an urgent, insistent, continuous 
duty, and secondly upon the substitution of arbitration 
for war in international disputes. 

* * * 

The election of the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice was very 
properly celebrated by the Pilgrims with a dinne; in his 
honour, at which Mr. Hughes made a remarkably frank 
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and a remarkably friendly speech on the subject of 
Anglo-American relations. Pointing out that ** Anglo- 
American amity is the corner-stone of international 
peace,’ he went on to plead for some recognition, in 
action, of the implications of the Kellogg Pact. 
** Having made this pledge, the obvious course is to act 
as though we meant it. . . . Common sense tells us that 
war between our countries would be the greatest calamity 
that could befall our civilization. Why not, then, act 
on the assumption of common sense? *’ Why not, in- 
deed? Mr. Hughes went on to speak of the need for 
completing the work begun at Washington by eliminat- 
ing all competition in naval armaments. But as Herr 
Stresemann has rightly pointed out, ** even the first 
stage to be accomplished at an initial Disarmament 
Conference must involve a sensible reduction in the 
present level of armaments.”’ It is not cheering to find 
Mr. Baldwin striving to reassure a dockyard audience 
at Plymouth by the statement that ‘* stability in 
numbers ** has now been reached. That is true only 
until we get an all-round reduction, and an all-round 
reduction should be the object of British statesmanship. 
* * * 


That statement at Plymouth is far more revealing 
than Mr. Baldwin’s reply to the memorandum on inter- 
national policy submitted to him by Lord Cecil on 
behalf of the League of Nations Union. The Union, 
as most of our readers know, has put forward six major 
points, to which the Prime Minister has replied at 
some length. The gist of his answers may be sum- 
marized as follows :— 

(1) The improvement of the Machinery for the Peaceful 
Settlement of International Disputes. 

‘It is not clear whether the League of Nations 
Union suggests the adoption of the Optional Clause with 
or without reservations. Hitherto it has been common 
ground to all parties that certain important reservations 
would be necessary. So long as this is the case it is not 
clear that anything would really be gained by such a 
conditional acceptance... .”’ 

(2) Armaments. 

‘* Every Conservative will agree as to the desirability 
of limiting and reducing armaments by international 
agreement... .. Technical considerations cannot, of 
course, be overlooked... .”’ 

(3) The withdrawal from Germany of Foreign Troops. 


‘** All Conservatives will endorse the statement of the 
present Government’s policy made on December 3rd, 1928 
—‘ His Majesty’s Government would welcome an early 
evacuation of the Rhineland by the French, British, and 
3elgian forces, irrespective of the legal right of the ex- 
Allied Governments to continue their occupation until 
the expiry of the period fixed by the Treaty.’ ”’ 

(4) International Economic Conference. 

‘‘ All parties are agreed that it would be to the 
advantage of this country if all international trade 
barriers could be abolished. .. .” 

(5) Washington Hours Convention. 


‘* The Government have worked consistently to secure 

a solid international settlement of the hours question 

on the basis of the forty-eight-hour week... .”’ 
(6) The Budget of the League. 
‘“No one would wish to see the activities of the 

League unduly restricted by financial considerations. . .”’ 
On these answers one can only remark that the Govern- 
ment has been singularly unfortunate in carrying out 
its avowed policy during the last four years. 

* * * 

The Conservative Party decided some time ago that 
Protection was not a popular policy and that it would 
be good tactics to keep it in the background, but Pro- 
tection is the one positive policy that the Tories really 
believe in, and it is impossible to keep so lively a cat 
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permanently in a bag. Mr. Baldwin, it is true, sticks 
loyally to the agreed policy, and his argument is based 
solely on the logical fallacy of ‘* composition.”’ If 
Safeguarding duties have benefited some industries, 
why should they not benefit all industries? Similarly, 
one might say, if it paid six men to put sixpence in a 
plate and take out ninepence, why should we not all 
grow rich by the same process? The irrepressible Mr. 
Amery, however, cannot refrain from revealing the 
whole scheme of Protection by instalments :— 
‘‘Mr. Chamberlain beat up against an impregnable 
wall,’ said Mr. Amery in Birmingham on Wednesday. 
‘‘ That wall of prejudice is breached at a dozen pomts, 
and the flood of solid experience is washing it away. 
Leaders of a great party, however, have to consider 
opinion throughout the country, and the policy which 
Mr. Baldwin has laid down and which I loyally accept 
and support is the policy of going on with Safeguarding 
by individual instances and not proceeding by the method 
of a general tariff. The country is to have yet another 
Parliament in which to gain progressive experience of the 
truth of the gospel which we have been preaching.”’ 
But Mr. Amery’s heart is not in this piecemeal policy. 
If he spoke his mind, he would say, with Browning :— 
‘This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 
That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 
This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit.’’ 


* * * 


The United States Government, alarmed at the 
growth of rum-running from Canadian ports—more 
especially on the Great Lakes—has put forward a re- 
quest that the clearance of all ships laden with liquor 
and bound for ports in United States territory should 
be prohibited by the Canadian authorities. The Cana- 
dian Government has refused the request; but has 
offered to allow United States preventive officers facili- 
ties for observing proceedings in the Canadian export 
docks, and transmitting information with regard to the 
sailing of vessels with liquor cargoes for Detroit or other 
Great Lakes ports. As Washington has not accepted 
this concession, it must be presumed that the United 
States Government adheres to its original demand; but 
Canada can hardly be blamed for refusing to undertake 
the onus of enforcing a domestic law of the United 
States, especially since the enforcement of a prohibition 
on clearances would involve a big addition to the size 
and cost of her own preventive service. Both the 
British and the Canadian Governments have already 
given clear proof of their desire to assist in the stoppage 
of a disreputable traffic, and the Canadian authorities 
would, no doubt, be ready to fall in with any reason- 
able and practicable suggestion for further co-operation. 


* * * 


A complete breakdown of the Reparations discus- 
sions has again been averted, for the time being at any 
rate. Sir Josiah Stamp is reported to be collaborating 
closely with Dr. Schacht in incorporating the German 
reservations in the draft report, and the French Press 
is characteristically suspicious that no good will emerge 
for France out of their joint labours. Germany is 
known to desire some additional safeguard against ex- 
cessive “* transfer ’’ in the event of currency difficulties ; 
and a provision that in the event of an economic crisis 
in Germany, collection as well as transfer would be sus- 
pended for two years. It remains doubtful whether the 
French Government will accept these reservations even 
if they are included in the experts’ report. Meanwhile 
some progress is said to have been made towards agree- 
ment on the subject of the Spa percentages. There are, 
however, so many fences to be got over that an agreed 
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report is likely to be a very guarded document if it is 
ever forthcoming. 
* * * 

There have been repercussions to the German Com- 
munist riots both inside and outside Germany. The 
Government, who are alarmed at the power of the Com- 
munist leaders to create disorder, have prohibited cer- 
tain papers, and have taken various other measures of 
precaution. These measures were denounced by the 
extremist deputies in the Prussian Diet, and wild scenes 
followed. The Prussian Minister of the Interior, Herr 
Grzesinski, managed to get an interrupted hearing, and 
quoted figures illustrative of the severity of the recent 
disturbances. According to his statement, just under 
a hundred policemen were killed or injured before order 
was restored. Public opinion in Germany will certainly 
support the Government in their endeavour to make a 
recurrence of this fierce disorder impossible. It was 
only to be expected that some expressions of sympathy 
for the fallen rioters should come from Russia. The 
German Government would probably have been happy 
to ignore these demonstrations ; but as M. Voroshiloff, a 
Soviet Minister, publicly associated himself with them, 
the German Foreign Minister has lodged the usual pro- 
test, and received the usual reply from the Soviet 
authorities. 

* * * 

The Italian Chamber has ratified the Lateran 
treaty almost unanimously, after listening to a long 
harangue by Signor Mussolini in praise of his own skill 
as anegotiator. The circumstances certainly demanded 
some kind of utterance from him; but all he had to do 
was to present a treaty which is very popular in Italy 
outside certain Liberal circles, to a Chamber in which 
there is no Opposition, and it is truly remarkable that 
he could not acquit himself of this simple task in a 
statesmanlike fashion. His remarks were alternately 
historical and controversial. His history, having pre- 
sumably been prepared by secretaries, may have been 
accurate ; his controversial statements were in the worst 
possible taste. The Catholic Press seems genuinely 
annoyed at some of the more inappropriate passages in 
the speech, such as the statement that the Christian 
religion only survived because it came to Rome. His- 
torians are entitled to make such statements if they 
choose; statesmen should avoid them. Nothing could 
better illustrate the inherent irresponsibility of the 
Italian Dictator than that he should have offended 
orthodox Catholicism at such a moment, and have 
thought it proper to bring Renan’s history into a speech 
on a Concordat. Many Catholics will think the Con- 
cordat dearly purchased, if its price is to be the identifi- 
cation of the Church with Fascism. 

* * * 


The campaigning season in Afghanistan has come 
round, and the civil war has started afresh. The fight- 
ing forces are grouped under three leaders. Kabul is 
held by Habibullah Ghazi, better known as Bacha 
Saqao. Nadir Khan, an old Afghan general, has 
assembled an army in the country north-east of Kabul ; 
the ex-King holds the country round Ghazni, which lies 
on the road between Kabul and Kandahar. Habibullah 
Ghazi has scored a success in the first round of the 
campaign, by inflicting a severe defeat on Nadir Khan 
and driving his army into the mountains. The forces 
of the late King have not yet been seriously engaged, 
probably because he is not strong enough to move on 
Kabul. The defeat of Nadir Khan, who desires to 
assemble a national convention and elect a monarch, 
is something of a misfortune; for he is the only leader 
in the field with a sensible programme. At the moment 
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it seems unsafe to predict anything for Afghanistan, but 
disruption and tribal anarchy. 
* co 


The agreement between Great Britain and Egypt 
with regard to the Nile waters—summarized in our last 
issue—seems likely to have a powerful and beneficial 
effect on Anglo-Egyptian relations. It has already per- 
mitted the Egyptian Government to put in hand impor- 
tant barrage and irrigation works which had been held 
up by disputes as to jurisdiction, and the goodwill and 
fairness shown by the British authorities throughout 
the negotiations, have been handsomely acknowledged, 
not only by Ibrahim Bey Fahmy, the Minister of Public 
Works, but by the Egyptian Press as a whole, includ- 
ing those papers which represent the views of the Wafd. 
The status of the Sudan remains in dispute, but, 
although the Egyptian Nationalists are not likely 
readily to abandon their claims, the real interests of 
Egypt in the Sudan are so bound up with the irrigation 
question that the conclusion of the Nile agreement 
should, at least, enable future negotiations to be carried 
on in an atmosphere free from any suspicion as to the 
ulterior designs of the British Government. 

* * * 

The Chinese Government’s identic Note on extra- 
territoriality has now been published, and proves, as 
anticipated, to be simply a general invitation, couched 
in moderate and courteous terms, to open up discussion 
of the question. A great responsibility will rest on any 
Government that refuses the invitation, even though it 
may not be possible at once to accede to the full Chinese 
demands. It is significant that the Note has not been 
sent to Tokyo; the Nanking authorities evidently con- 
sider that the issues between them and Japan must be 
settled separately, and the discussion of a treaty for 
a general settlement of outstanding questions is actu- 
ally taking place. Owing to the Manchurian complica- 
tion, a Chino-Japanese settlement will necessarily be 
more complex and comprehensive than a settlement 
with any European Power; but the other Governments 
concerned cannot encourage any tendency to separate 
Japan from the ordinary treaty Powers, and the Anglo- 
Japanese understanding as to exchange of views on 
Chinese problems may serve a useful purpose in making 
Japan a party to the diplomatic discussion of questions 
of common interest. 

* * * 

Fresh disturbances which have broken out in South- 
Western China are being eagerly seized upon by those 
who are anxious to discredit the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The facts seem to be that a number of deposed 
generals have mobilized the resources of the province of 
Kwangsi, and attempted a coup de main against 
Canton. Their first drive carried them a considerable 
way down the river, but they have now been checked 
by the general in charge of Canton, and there seems 
little likelihood of their reaching the city. Meanwhile, 
a great deal of conjecture still circulates round Feng 
Yu-hsiang. Undoubtedly he is an enigmatic person ; 
the fact remains that he has not revolted on two occa- 
sions which gave him excellent opportunities of playing 
the Tuchun game successfully, and is still on friendly 
terms with Chiang Kai-shek. The balance of evidence 
goes to show that the Nanking Government continues 
to consolidate its authority; but the position is still 
unsteady enough to justify considerable misgivings 
about immediate concessions on the question of extra- 
territoriality. That, as we have said, is no reason for 
refusing to discuss the matter, and an assurance that 
the Powers were willing to open up conversations would 
probably be of real assistance to the process of consoli- 
dation. 
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A NEW SORT OF WHITE PAPER 

N all matters of policy the Government may cling 
Liigntiy to convention; but they have evidently no 

undue regard for it in electioneering propaganda. 
The White Paper which was issued last week under the 
title of ** Memoranda on Certain Proposals Relating to 
Unemployment ’’ marks a new and somewhat startling 
development in the practice governing our official publi- 
cations. The ‘* certain proposals ”’ are, of course, the 
proposals put forward in ‘* We Can Conquer Unem- 
ployment.’’ The Memoranda are, with one important 
exception, criticisms of these proposals by various 
Cabinet Ministers, and, according to Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement in the House of Commons last week, ‘“* the 
entire responsibility for them rests with the Ministers 
concerned and with the Government.’’ In other words, 
the White Paper represents the Conservative Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Liberal pamphlet. It is a party 
document answering another party document, and its 
sole purpose is to supply powder and shot for the 
Conservative campaign. The use of the medium of a 
White Paper for this purpose is a new and highly 
objectionable precedent. 

This view is not confined to ourselves or Mr. Lloyd 
George or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; it is the view 
expressed by the Times, and shared, we imagine, by 
almost every responsible person. 


‘‘ Tf, as appears to be the case,”’ 


wrdte the TIMES on 
Monday, ‘‘ it was not 


intended to claim for them any 
extra authority, it is not clear why arguments which 
have already been given full publicity in other ways 
should have been reprinted in this form. If the White 

Paper was published for the usual reason—namely, for 

the information of Parliament—then it should have 

appeared while Parliament was sitting. If it is addressed 
to the electorate, then it had better have been embodied 
in the election manifestos of the Conservative Party.” 

But, when we examine the White Paper in detail, 
it becomes still more strange. With one exception, as 
we have said, the Memoranda are the work of Cabinet 
Ministers, and are issued over their own names, 
** (Signed) Arthur Steel-Maitland,”’’ ** (Signed) Wilfrid 
Ashley,”’ and so forth. But the last Memorandum is 
attributed not to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
to the Treasury. To be exact, it is described as follows : 
** Memorandum Prepared by the Treasury under the 
Direction of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
Financial Effect of a Development Loan Programme.”’ 
Mr. Churchill’s signature is not appended to it. 

This raises a constitutional question of some 
The inclusion of the Treasury Memo- 
randum is in flagrant contradiction to the principles 
formulated by Ministers themselves. Take, for 
example, the Parliamentary answer in which Mr. 
Baldwin foreshadowed the appearance of the White 
Paper : 


importance. 


‘It is a fact that, in accordance with ordinary prac- 
tice, the proposals referred to, like others that have 
been put forward from time to time, were submitted for 
technical examination by the Government Departments 
concerned. Reports upon such examinations are always 
treated as confidential and are not published, since such 
publication would prejudice all proper administration, 
and accordingly it is not intended to publish these 
Reports. I am, however, arranging for the publication 
of a White Paper containing reports upon the scheme, 
submitted to the Government by the Ministers of the 
various Departments most affected. These reports are, 
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of course, prepared in the light of the information they 

have received, but the entire responsibility rests with the 

Ministers concerned and with the Government.’ 

Or let us take Mr. Churchill in a speech at Wood- 
ford on Tuesday :— 


‘‘ The Liberals then set on foot rumours that the 
officials had been unable to find any flaw in the Lloyd 
George scheme, and that the Government were, there- 
fore, suppressing their reports. That misstatement was 
finally repeated on the authority of Sir John Simon 
himself. The Government, therefore, were bound to 
correct this false impression and to present to Parlia- 
ment a document embodying the facts and arguments 
submitted by their officials. To safeguard these officials 
from being brought into the electioneering atmosphere, 
the Ministers in every case assumed responsibility in 
their own names for the various reports. Both in 
substance and to a large extent in form the two docu- 
ments were in harmony.”’ 


The Treasury Memorandum makes 
nonsense of this ostentatious punctilio. 
canons of ** proper administration ’’ at one and the 
same time permit us to learn the opinions of the 
Treasury and forbid us to learn the opinions of the 
Post Office? Why should Mr. Churchill’s scruples 
about bringing officials into the electioneering atmo- 
sphere stop short at his own department? For it is not 
true that Mr. Churchill has ‘** assumed responsibility in 
his own name ” for the Treasury Memorandum; and 
this omission cannot be regarded as accidental. Indeed, 
the Memorandum would have read very oddly if his 
name had been appended to it; for its basis is the 
** orthodox Treasury doctrine ** which Mr. Churchill 
expounded with such marked detachment in his Budget 
speech, indicating that Ministers had considerable 
doubts as to its truth. 

We have no idea how Ministers would attempt to 
justify this flagrant departure from their own profes- 
sions. Probably they will make no attempt to do so. 
But there is no mystery as to the real explanation of 
their conduct. Their avowed concern for the impartial 
status of Civil Servants is sheer political humbug. They 
give us the Treasury Memorandum because this Memo- 
randum suits their political book. They do not give 
us the reports of the other departments, because these 
reports would not suit their purpose nearly so well. 
When the official opinion is what they want, they 
publish it as such. When the official opinion is not 
what they want, they suddenly remember the require- 
ments of ‘* proper administration.’’ Yet even in the 
latter case they do their utmost to convey the impres- 
sion that their opinions are backed by the weight of 
departmental authority. ‘* Unfortunately, it would be 
contrary to etiquette to publish the views of the 
departmental experts; so we’re covering them with 
our names; but this is what they really think ’’—that 
is the gist of the Parliamentary answer of Mr. Baldwin’s 
and the speech of Mr. Churchill’s quoted above. And 
that, of course, is the whole point of choosing the 
medium of a White Paper. 

Now this is, we are convinced, a gross suggestio 
jalsi. We do not doubt that the Ministerial Memoranda 
are largely based on the departmental reports, in the 
sense that the points in the latter which are critical of 
the Liberal scheme will have been picked out and in- 
corporated in the former. But how many of the points 
favourable to the Liberal scheme have been suppressed ? 
We are quite certain that, on the main issues, the 
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Memoranda do not fairly represent the prevailing atti- 
tude in most of the departments concerned. It is in- 
credible, for example, that the officials of the Ministry 
of Transport are as satisfied as Colonel Ashley professes 
to be with the rate at which road improvement has been 
undertaken in recent years, or that the telephone 
officials are as satisfied as the Postmaster-General with 
the sums authorized by the Treasury for capital expen- 
diture. 

But the question of how far the Ministerial Memo- 
randa misrepresent the views of the officials is a 
subordinate one. The important point is that the 
Government are exploiting the Civil Service for their 
party propaganda and are doing so in the most disin- 
genuous of all possible ways. There might be some- 
thing to be said for publishing the reports of the officials 
—unbowdlerized and unselected. There is still more, 
in our judgment, to be said for refusing to publish them 
at all. But there is nothing whatever to be said for 
the course of insinuation which Ministers have adopted. 
Judging from their speeches, they are incapable of un- 
derstanding the nature of the offence they have com- 
mitted. ‘* The Liberals,’’ declared Mr. Churchill in the 
speech from which we have already quoted, * have only 
themselves to thank for the publication of the White 
Paper.’’ But it is not a question of whom the Liberals 
have to thank. The gravamen of the charge against 
the Government is not that they have acted unfairly by 
their political opponents, but that they have acted 
unfairly by the Civil Service, and have been guilty of a 
serious constitutional misdemeanour. 

Apart from the improper and misleading suggestion 
that the criticisms carry some sort of official imprimatur, 
there is nothing in the White Paper that is in the least 
damaging to the Liberal scheme. It contains not a 
single new point; not a single argument or illustration 
which has not appeared repeatedly in the platform 
speeches of Ministers and been repeatedly answered. 
Whether it be the effect of repetition, or of contrast with 
the normal standard of official documents, these reasons 
for sticking in the mud seem less convincing than ever 
when assembled in the form of a White Paper. Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland performs his familiar subtraction 
sum and argues that only from 250,000 to 300,000 of the 
unemployed would be available for direct work on roads 
and land drainage, to which Mr. Lloyd George has given 
the sufficient answer: ‘** We do not want as many.”’ 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain reiterates his fixed idea that 
his reductions of the housing subsidy have been respon- 
sible for the fall in the cost of building. Colonel Ashley 
warns us that building roads will take traffic from the 
railways. We have even the now familiar quotation 
from Cunningham, as a footnote in the Treasury Memo- 
randum, attributing the financial troubles of the *forties 
to excessive railway-building, a point which, as our 
readers will remember, was dealt with thoroughly by 
Professor Clapham in our issue of a fortnight ago. In 
the two articles which follow, the arguments of the 
White Paper are answered in detail. Mr. Keynes deals 
with the Treasury Memorandum, and Mr. Wallace, who 
was the writer of ‘* We Can Conquer Unemployment,”’ 
with the contributions of the Ministers. 

But, though the White Paper will not, we think, 
prove very effective propaganda, the constitutional 
question which it raises ought not to be passed over 
lightly. The episode is typical of much in the career in 
the present Government. It may be classed with such 
sudden reckless plunges as the coal subsidy and the 
abortive scheme of House of Lords reform. 
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THE TREASURY CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE WHITE PAPER 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


PEAKING on Tuesday, Mr. Winston Churchill declared 

that *‘ the only reason why the Government did not 

publish the exact text of the reports they received was 
that they did not wish to bring the officials into electioneer- 
ing controversy.’? This comes very oddly from a Minister 
who has published the exact text of the report he received, 
and over, not his own name, but the name of his officials. 
Moreover, the report is not of a general character, but a 
reasoned answer, line by line, to the pamphlet ‘* We Can 
Conquer Unemployment,’’ and to some newspaper articles 
written by myself. 

I am always glad to enter into debate—sometimes for 
my good and sometimes for theirs—with my old friends at 
the Treasury; and I am not sorry to do it now. But I 
confess that I did not expect to debate with them on, as it 
were, the hustings; and perhaps it is a pity that they 
should have committed themselves in public to opinions, 
purely scientific and technical in character, which I am 
sure they will find it necessary to revise in course of time. 

Their document is a curious one—reasoned, intelligent, 
and obviously the offspring of honest conviction, but 
equally obviously the work of persons who are not familiar 
with modern economic thought. The form is such as to 
invite discussion as between one expert and another. But 
the content makes this impossible—for the mistakes and 
omissions are of such a character that, before getting to 
grips with the real questions, one would have to take them 
over much ground which ought to be familiar to a specialist. 
That they are ill acquainted with the literature of the 
subject is confirmed by their apparent belief that what they 
are talking is orthodoxy ; whereas this is simply not the case. 
Not one of the leading economists of the country, who has 
published his views or with whose opinions I am otherwise 
familiar, would endorse the general character of their argu- 
ment. All this is not surprising; for Treasury officials are 
naturally far too much occupied with other forms of 
Economy to have much leisure for the Political variety. 
But it makes it the more unfortunate that they should be 
dragged into the limelight to pose as ‘* experts.” 

It is a pity, too, that they had not had an opportunity 
of reading Chapter IX. of the pamphlet ‘‘ Can Lloyd George 
Do It? ” by the Editor of THe Nation and myself. For 
they have not anticipated a single one of the possible 
sources of funds there indicated—with the result that their 
arguments and ours have failed to meet. 

In the main, therefore, I need do no more than refer 
readers of the White Paper to this Chapter [X., a copy of 
which is probably already in the hands of everyone who 
possesses a copy of the White Paper. But I will re- 
emphasize the main points. 

The Treasury begin with the assumption that no funds, 
or next to no funds, can be obtained at home which are not 
already in use. Therefore the finance required by the 
Liberal Plan must come off foreign investment, if it is to be 
obtainable at all as a net increase to what is already in use 
at home. Since our investment abroad is estimated at 
£120,000,000 a year, they show (page 47) that home 
development schemes costing £125,000,000 would, there- 
fore, reduce investment abroad to minus £5,000,000. 

This argument really leaves one gasping! For it totally 
leaves out—and the omission is not repaired anywhere else 
in the memorandum—all the resources which are available 
without trenching on any part of the existing volume of 
investment whether it be at home or abroad. Let me men- 
tion the more important : (1) the dole and other forms of 
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relief now paid to the unemployed, which will no longer be 
payable when they are employed—this alone would furnish 
between a quarter and a third of the total cost; (2) the 
gain to the Exchequer corresponding to the increase in the 
national income—which might be estimated at an eighth of 
the gross cost; (3) that part of the original capital expendi- 
ture which by going to business profits, purchases of land, 
&e., is likely to be saved for a time at least; and (4) similar 
benefits from the repercussions of the expenditure of the 
newly employed out of their wages in increasing employ- 
ment in other industries—which, though not precisely 
calculable, are substantial. 

Let me put the whole thing another way round. The 
ball is set rolling, according to the Liberal Plan, by starting 
capital works. The men employed on these receive standard 
wages, which they expend on consumption, but the goods 
which they themselves produce are not consumption goods. 
The financial or investment problem consists, expressed in 
terms of real things, in how to supply them with these 
consumption goods. 

My answer to this problem under the above headings 
ean be restated as follows: (1) not the whole of the con- 
sumption of the newly employed is additional consumption, 
for the poor fellows and their families consume something 
even when they are unemployed ; (2) and (3) not the whole 
of the gross expenditure on the capital works eventuates 
in immediate consumption, for part of it finds its way to 
business profits, taxation and new saving; and (4) part, 
perhaps a large part, of the consumption of the newly 
employed is supplied by the indirect employment on the 
production of consumption goods of persons now unem- 
ployed. 

I had better enlarge a little on item (4), because this 
gain, resulting from the indirect employment set up, seems 
to be the thing which the public find it most difficult to 
understand. A man newly employed on making roads 
spends part of his wages on buying boots. There is no 
problem of * finance ” or “* investment ”’ except to supply 
him with the boots. But the increased demand for boots 
leads to more employment of boot operatives—whence the 
boots. Now the employment of more boot operatives, being 
on consumption goods, finances itself, except in respect 
of the small addition required to working capital; and so 
on, over again, when the boot operatives spend their wages. 
Thus to the extent that indirect employment on consump- 
tion goods is set up in trades where there is now unemploy- 
ment, we get more employment (and, therefore, more relief 
from items (1), (2), and (3)) without any fresh investment. 
For example, there will be a saving on the dole not only 
from men, previously unemployed, who make roads ; but also 
from men, now unemployed, who will make boots for the 
men who make the roads; and from men, now unemployed, 
who will make shirts for the newly employed boot opera- 
tives; and so on. 

There remains, however, a certain balance—I have 
guessed, elsewhere, that it might be a quarter of the 
whole. Part of the cost of the capital works and part 
of the consumption of the newly employed can only be 
satisfied by increased imports or, occasionally, by diversion 
from other undertakings. This will have the effect 
of reducing correspondingly our foreign investment, because 
the international balance in our favour will be diminished. 
But there is no reason in the world why it should reduce 
our exports, except where men now engaged in producing 
for export become wanted for home purposes. 

Now can it be believed that the Treasury experts totally 
overlook (1), (2), (8), and (4)? Yet such is the case. They 
argue that there is no source from which any material part 
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of the consumption of the newly employed can come except 
(1) the consumption of persons previously employed, with 
the result of causing compensatory unemployment else- 
where, or (2) goods now exported, or (3) additional imports. 
Thus they overlook entirely the sources of about three- 
quarters of the funds required. They use an argument 
which would be correct if everyone were employed already, 
but is only correct on that assumption. The Treasury are 
wholly oblivious of what is the essence of the matter, 
namely, that it is largely with our unemployed factors of 
production that we shall make the new investments. 

If I had more space and time, I would deal faithfully 
with their travesty (pages 51, 52) of my argument as to the 
way in which increased lending to foreigners (lending not 
investment) is capable of reacting on our exports. But this 
is wide of the present main issue. 

I cannot refrain, however, from a comment on their 
final conclusion. They sum up by saying that the root of 
our troubles is to be found in the fact that our money-costs 
of production are, for the time being, too high, and that 
unemployment is inevitable so long as this lasts. This is 
too much—for the Treasury to tell this to me. Have they 
forgotten how four years ago, when they were restoring the 
Gold Standard, I told them that excessive money-costs of 
production and consequent unemployment were the inevit- 
able result of their policy ? How they then retorted—and in- 
deed believed—that we were already at that date, four years 
ago, already fully adjusted to the new parity of the ex- 
change? They have taken four years to find out this 
elementary fact. But I have spent the four years trying 
to find the remedy for the transitional period and to per- 
suade the country of its efficacy. I do not doubt that four 
years hence they will believe what I am saying now, just 
as they now believe what I was saying four years ago. But 
it is a terrible time-lag ! 


THE CONTRIBUTION 
MINISTERS 


R. CHURCHILL’S sneer that Sir John Simon is 

firing under cover of the White Flag has been very 

faithfully disposed of, not only by Mr. Lloyd George, 
but by Lord Birkenhead and the Ties. It is not unfair, 
however, to say that the Government are firing on the 
** Orange Book ”’ under the cover of a White Paper. It is 
an unprecedented thing for a political party in the throes 
of a General Election to conduct its political propaganda 
under the Royal Arms, through His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and at the public expense. Surely, as our witty 
French friends say, ‘* It is worse than a crime, it is a mis- 
take.’? What a precedent to set for poorer parties! What 
an invitation to use the machinery of the State for political 
propaganda! We shall hear for years to come of this paper 
** presented to Parliament ” after Parliament had ceased 
to function. 

While, however, it is a very false step, it is a very im- 
portant tribute to the extent to which the proposals in the 
** Orange Book ” hold the political field at the moment. 
No political pamphlet has ever before been paid such a 
compliment. The Government realize the feebleness of their 
case and seek to buttress it by the stamp of authority. That 
is the only adequate explanation of this action. They do 
not wish the public to read it, because even the less expert 
would see its flaws. All they want is to be able to say 
on the platform, as Mr. Churchi]] did on Tuesday, that the 
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fallacies of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme have been exposed 
**in an official White Paper.’? Therefore they print 
7,500 copies (about sufficient to give one copy to each Con- 
servative speaker) and charge ls. for it. Let us, however, 
assist it to a wider circulation. 

Though the Government open fire with some of their 
biggest guns, the cartridge is mostly blank. For the 
greater part, not only are the arguments weak, but the facts 
upon which they are based are either mistaken or distorted. 
As regards the spirit of the writers, they display a measure 
of sweet reasonableness to which tribute can be paid, but 
their general attitude is that of ‘** Safety First ’’ carried to 
the point of nervous breakdown. They view the launching 
of the Liberal unemployment proposals with the same con- 
sternation as that displayed by the hen watching its brood 
of ducklings plunging to apparent suicide in the pond; and 
with about as much reason. 


THE SUBTRACTION ARGUMENT 

The opening solo in this strange quintette falls to Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland, the Minister of Labour. It is a 
truly remarkable effort; whether it be regarded as just 
muddled thinking, or a piece of the most brilliant casuistry, 
designed deliberately to confuse the issues and thus cover 
the utter weakness of the Government case. Assumptions 
are made which are wholly baseless. Arguments, after 
following a tortuous course, are left in mid-air. Conclusions 
are arrived at in direct contradiction to conclusions else- 
where in the same document. Obviously in the space of a 
single article all one can do is to give examples and leave 
the critical reader to judge for himself. 

Let us take paragraph 6. The Minister apparently 
starts out to give “‘ a rough estimate of the numbers of 
persons registered as unemployed who would be likely to 
benefit from a scheme of State-aided works.”? In the next 
sentence he proceeds to say that ** women and girls should 
obviously be deducted from the field of eligibles available 
for direct employment on national schemes of work.’’ See 
how -he has changed his ground. Those who ‘ would be 
likely to benefit ’? from the scheme would, of course, in- 
clude that very large proportion of women and girls 
attached to the food, clothing, and other similar industries 
which would at once be stimulated by the increased pur- 
chasing power of those directly employed on roads and 
elsewhere. But he deducts all unemployed women and girls 
on the ground that they are not available ‘* for direct em- 
ployment on national schemes of work ’’—something very 
different. As a matter of fact, it is quite untrue that none 
would be absorbed even on such schemes (for example, the 
manufacture of telephone equipment is largely women’s 
work), but let that pass. Warming to his work, he then 
proceeds to deduct various classes of men unfitted for 
“ heavy manual work.’? He has side-stepped again. Now 
he suggests, by implication, that all ‘* direct employment 
on national schemes of work ”? for men, is heavy manual 
work. This again is quite untrue, however narrowly one 
interprets ‘* direct *? employment. Is plumbing or the 
fitting of a switchboard, heavy manual work requiring the 
physique of a navvy? Thus three entirely distinct cate- 
gories are treated as synonymous with one another. Basing 
himself on this reasoning, he arrives at the conclusion that 
on April 22nd, 1929, there were only 440,800 insured persons 
available for ‘** employment on public works,” a new, 
fourth, category. 

He then proceeds to make certain further deductions 
from this figure in order to arrive at the number available 
for ** direct employment on road construction and land 
drainage.”? In doing this he clearly includes a substantial 
proportion of those already deducted, and so arrives at his 
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final triumphant conclusion that only 250,000 to 300,000 
remain so available. 

But the most amusing point is still to make, namely, 
that even after all these efforts he has not got his figure 
low enough! This number would be far more than suffi- 
cient for the Liberal scheme. The maximum number which 
the ** Orange Book ” states could be employed by the end 
of the first year, if necessary (and so high a figure certainly 
will not be necessary on the road and bridge schemes) is 
350,000. Now if he will refer to the immediately following 
contribution, by his colleague Colonel Ashley, he will find 
that for every man directly employed on roads, more than 
one man will be employed in his own industry, in providing 
and transporting material. Therefore, at the very outside, 
there would be employed 175,000 on ‘* direct employment 
on road construction ” plus 30,000 on drainage, a total of 
205,000—well within his minimum figure of 250,000 ! 

The truth is that the Government cannot, or will not, 
see that for every worker directly employed on road-making 
ur house-building, or cable-laying, at least one other worker 
will be engaged in the manufacture and transport of road 
materials, building materials, and cables. They also 
cannot or will not see that the immediate effect of increas- 
ing the incomes of a large number of workers from the 24s. 
or so of unemployment benefit to the 55s. or 60s. of wages 
will be to send a stimulus throughout our home industries, 
resulting in the immediate reabsorption of workers (includ- 
ing a large proportion of women and juveniles) in those 
industries. They insist on visualizing a great army of 
600,000 or more working with pick and shovel on roads, and 
similar ** manual labour in the open.”’ 

What the ‘* Orange Book ”’ does is to show that in 
six main fields alone, work could be provided within a year 
for some 600,000 persons. But it would not be necessary to 
do this to redeem the pledge. In order to reduce unem- 
ployment to norma] from present figures employment need 
only be provided for less than 600,000 all told. If 200,000 
were directly employed on house-building, road-making, and 
other schemes, at least another 200,000 would be reabsorbed 
into their own industries, in the manufacture and transport 
of materials; while the increased spending power of this 
400,000 would result in the reabsorption of probably another 
200,000 in the industries producing ordinary consumable 
goods. Moreover, of the 200,000 first mentioned a large pro- 
portion would simply be engaged in the industries to which 
they are at present attached. This would include all the 
building workers, a large part of the electrical, telephone, 
and railway workers, and quite a lot of the road-makers. 
I should be surprised if the full operation of the Liberal 
Plan would necessitate the transfer of as many as 150,000 
workers to new occupations. The rest would simply be 
absorbed in their own. 

I have no space to deal with some of the further false 
assumptions of the Minister, such, for example, as that 
the only persons to be employed as a result of the Liberal 
proposals would be adult men; and that in taking account 
of those capable of being absorbed into employment we 
should exclude all who are only temporarily unemployed. 
Indeed they are absurd on their face. If 10,000 men in a 
steel works are working alternate weeks and, as a result 
of the Liberal schemes they are restored to full employ- 
ment, unemployment has been reduced by 5,000 just as 
definitely as if 5,000 had previously been in full work and 
5,000 discharged. One point, however, is of such impor- 
tance that reference must be made to it. It is the Minister’s 
contention that we must not look to reducing unemployment 
in any industry as a normal thing to less than, about 5 per 
cent. As some industries will always be worse situated than 
others, this means that the Conservative. Government 
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accept unemployment in excess of 5 per cent. (that is to 
say, in excess of 600,000) as almost in the nature of things. 
One is strongly tempted to deal further with detailed points, 
such as the statement that though in July, 1928, there were 
82,000 unemployed in the building industry (as against 
142,000 now) of whom more than 20,000 were craftsmen, 
we could not employ 35,000 more in house-building without 
an increase in craftsmen. This in spite of the well known 
fact that less than half those 35,000 would be craftsmen. 
However, we must pass on to the most astonishing 
feature of all in this remarkable memorandum. Towards 
the end, after all this criticism, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
delivers himself of the view that a programme such as that 
we are discussing is justifiable if either :— 
1) the works are urgently required ; or 
2) they will so improve productive efficiency that their 
cost will be repaid, even if indirectly, by expanding 
revenue ; or 
3) they are wanted to keep from demoralization a valu- 
able labour force temporarily out of work but 
confident of reabsorption within its own industry 
within a short period. 


The Minister goes on to say that the first two points are 
It will 
be noticed that his view is that such a programme would 


outside the immediate scope of his memorandum. 


be justified if not all but one of these three conditions were 
satisfied. The Liberal proposals clearly satisfy both of the 
first two conditions, and he very wisely makes no attempt 
to show the contrary. As regards the third, after a long 
argument based upon some of those assumptions we have 
already seen to be unfounded, he apparently satisfies him- 
self that the third justification does not exist; though as a 
matter of fact his argument appears to end somewhere in 
mid-air. However, let me repeat that on his own showing a 
scheme of this kind would be justified if it satisfied but one 
of these conditions, and clearly the Liberal proposals satisfy 
the first and second and very largely satisfy the third. 


RoapDs AND BRIDGES 

The next contribution to this Tory part-song is made 
by Colonel Wilfred Ashley. 

He begins by claiming credit for the execution of large 
schemes of road and bridge improvement carried out ** since 
1920.”” He includes all the work done under the Premier- 
ship of Mr. Lloyd George, including the roads recommended 
by the Conference presided over before the War by Mr. 
John Burns and Sir Herbert Samuel. 

The truth is that beyond the comparatively small con- 
tributions to the road expenses of Local Authorities made 
out of the Road Fund, crippled as it has been by Mr. 
Churchill’s £30,000,000 ‘* raids,’? the Government’s con- 
tribution to roads and bridges has consisted in the reluctant 
execution of just as much of the programme accepted before 
they went into office as even they could not avoid. He is 
very proud of the 400 miles of trunk roads. This scheme 
was accepted before the Government took office, and took 
its origin during Mr. Lloyd George’s Premiership. 

For the rest Colonel Ashley makes great play of the 
many long months required to negotiate for the purchase 
of land; the many long months required to survey a road 
and to plan a bridge; and the years and years required to 
carry through a road scheme. He is obsessed with the 
difficulties with which he is faced, and seems devoid of 
imagination, energy, enterprise, and courage. 

‘‘The North Circular Road round London... has 
been under construction for eight or nine years ; work 
is still proceeding, and is not likely to be finished for 
another eighteen months.”’ 
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What a striking refutation of the Government’s claim to 
have pursued an energetic road policy. 


‘* The carrying out of proposals for by-pass roads is 
also far from simple.”’ 


Therefore, of course, Colonel Ashley does not desire to 
attempt this. 


‘‘ Of all the proposals in the road programme of the 
pamphlet, this proposal to spend £21,000,000 in the first 
year on district roads is especially open to criticism on 
the ground of extravagance and impracticability having 
regard to the low traffic value of the country lanes and 
byways which constitute a great part of the length of 
these unclassified roads.”’ 


One would never guess from this that 80 per cent. of all the 
roads in England and Wales fell under this heading of un- 
classified roads. Besides, are these the views to be expressed 
by the ** Farmers’ Friend ’’? 
‘‘ The work [on district roads} would far exceed the 
capacity of the organizations of the local authorities.” 


Apparently the Minister has never thought of the idea of 
letting road work by contract, a very usual practice. 


‘There are many parts of the country where a 
proposal for the . . . modernizing of all the by-roads and 
lanes would arouse considerable opposition, as horse 
owners, dairy farmers, &c., usually prefer the old- 
fashioned type of road.”’ 


The electorate no longer prefer the old-fashioned type of 
Government. 


‘‘ Arbitrary attempts to brush aside the feeling of 
the locality, the views of the architectural profession and 
those of all persons interested in the beauty of England 
will defeat their own object.”’ 


This from the Government which uses some of our most 
beautiful commons for military training, which turns Lul- 
worth Cove into an exercise ground for tanks, and proposes 
to erect a foully smoking power station across the Thames 
at Battersea. A Daniel come to judgment! 

The final answer to Colonel Ashley is the recent report 
of the Roads Improvement Association, a distinguished 
non-party body, including amongst its Vice-Presidents his 
distinguished colleague Sir William Joynson-Hicks and his 
distinguished late subordinate, Colonel Moore-Brabazon, 
who left in disgust and described the Government in the 
House of Commons as a Government of “ snorers.”? He 
knew what he was talking about. He had inside knowledge. 


HovusiInc 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s memorandum is of a different 
quality. It is an able and courteous statement of the 
Government’s view on housing, lightened here and there 
by a certain sardonic humour. With a great deal of it one 
must agree. Indeed, the real difficulty is to find where it 
conflicts with the Liberal proposal. Mr. Chamberlain appar- 
ently does not challenge the fact that the additional 35,000 
houses proposed in the ‘‘ Orange Book ”’ could be provided. 
It is true that he contends that the provision of them would 
not result in increasing the number of men employed to 
the extent claimed ; but, of course, the answer to this is that 
if it is true (and there is very expert advice to the contrary) 
it merely means that we can provide more houses than we 
claim, with the increased labour absorbed, and presumably 
therefore at a smaller unit cost. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
memorandum should be dealt with therefore from the hous- 
ing rather than from the unemployment point of view. The 
best short answer to his criticism, however, is that the 
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Liberal proposals have just been completely supported by 
the report of a non-party Committee appointed by the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. 


TELEPHONES 

Sir William Mitchell-Thompson’s criticisms contain 
nothing new. His attitude naturally is that the telephone 
department of the Post Office have done all that they can 
in the development of the system. Unfortunately expert 
opinion is against this view. It was very decisively 
answered in the recent speech by the Chairman of the Tele- 
phone Development System, another non-party body, who 
proved that not only could the telephone service be 
developed far more rapidly than in the past, and that such 
development would represent a most attractive and re- 
munerative investment, but’ that a development of this 
order was essential to the efficient equipment of this country 
as a great commercial and industrial nation. Unfortunately 
too, before these proposals were announced, the Assistant 
Postmaster-General had referred to the way in which tele- 
phone development was restricted by the “‘ shackles im- 
posed by the Treasury,’ and Sir William Mitchell- 
Thompson: himself had shown that on a commercial basis 
the telephone service last year had made a profit of 
£4,000,000. There is, therefore, obviously ample margin 
for much more rapid development. The Postmaster- 
General’s contention is that we cannot look for an average 
revenue per subscriber as high as £15 per annum. Even 
assuming him to be right in this view, this‘figure offers 
(quite apart from any savings in unemployment benefits or 
increased revenue from taxation) a gross yield on the invest- 
ment of over 27 per cent., and therefore even if the actual 
figure of receipts proved to be lower than the £15 suggested, 
there would still be ample margin for a remunerative return. 


ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The considerations in Colonel Ashley’s memorandum 
on electrical development are largely of a _ technical 
character which it would be difficult to discuss here. He 
agrees, however, that the rate of electrical development up 
to the present time cannot be said to be satisfactory; but 
he finds two difficulties standing in the way of its accelera- 
tion. The first is that of finding the necessary skilled 
labour. The answer to this is that in the opinion of high 
technical experts there are no insuperable difficulties in this 
direction. Dealing with cables in particular, the margin for 
expansion of manufacture at the present time is substantial. 
The second difficulty is that of inducing distributors to 
accelerate their rate of development. Here the position is 
similar to that of telephone development. The ordinary 
business practice is to run somewhat ahead of demand, and 
to stimulate it by suitable publicity, easier financial terms, 
and so on. The same principles would be applied to 
electrical development. 

The proposals in the ‘* Orange Book ”’ have now been 
subjected to the most widespread and searching criticism 
for more than two months. Political opponents have had 
every motive for exposing any serious weakness in them. 
In spite of them the strongest criticism which can be pro- 
duced is that contained in this White Paper, criticism 
which, I hope, one has been able to meet. The most strik- 
ing feature of the last few weeks is the fact that not a single 
technical expert of any weight has put forward any serious 
criticism of these proposals from the technical side. Criti- 
cism has been confined to political opponents and to certain 
financial authorities still supporting the orthodox Treasury 
point of view. 

Witiram WALLACE. 
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THE PASSING OF THE 
BALDWIN PARLIAMENT 


By A PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT. 


HE curtain has fallen and the Baldwin Parliament has 
passed into history. In many ways it has been a 


singularly dull and humdrum assembly, although it 
has had its high emotional moments. In a week or two 


the country will pronounce a verdict upon its legislative 
and administrative record, but what of individual achieve- 
ments ? 

Mr. Baldwin was backed by the largest majority 
secured by any political party since Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman came back with his great legions in 1906, but 
the majority of his back benchers have maintained a silence 
worthy of Trappist monks. There are some brilliant men 
among the younger Conservatives, such as Mr. Duff Cooper, 
Mr. Boothby, Mr. Macmillan, Sir Reginald Mitchell Banks, 
Mr. Herbert Williams, and Mr. Terence O’Connor, but they 
have not yet established great reputations. Sir Reginald 
Mitchell Banks is the most witty and original of the Con- 
servative back benchers, while Mr. Duff Cooper, whose 
oratorical opportunities have during the last year or so 
been limited by his official position, is the most eloquent. 
But it is true to say that no new political forces have 
emerged; the familiar figures of pre-war politics still 
dominate the scene. 

Mr. Winston Churchill remains the most attractive 
front-bench figure. As was said of Peel, he plays upon the 
House of Commons like an old fiddle. He has developed of 
recent years a remarkable sense of humour which is often 
in evidence at question time, and his quips and repartees 
backed by a spacious and picturesque eloquence are fre- 
quently the brightest features in the Parliamentary scene. 
He has, too, a flair for a first-class situation, and his recent 
speech on Mr. Snowden’s reparations indiscretion was 
greeted with great enthusiasm by the Ministerialists. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain has enhanced his reputation 
considerably by his wide and lucid grasp of detail. He 
speaks in silky tones, and his manner suffers rather from 
frigidity. | He conveys the impression of being a highly 
efficient departmental chief, but only on rare occasions 
does he reveal a glimpse of those warm-hearted and imagin- 
ative sympathies without which no statesman, however 
intellectually gifted, can ever be a leader of men. _ Sir 
Austen Chamberlain retains the good will of all by an 
unfailing dignity and courtesy in debate. At a time when 
the laurels of Locarno were green, it seemed as though he 
might attain a greatness which has always just eluded him, 
but, as he himself said, Locarno was a ‘* beginning and not 
an end,’’ and he has unfortunately failed to write the next 
chapter in the book of peace. 

** Jix *? has kept in the limelight as a sort of Bingo 
Boy of the piece, and at one time he seemed an aspirant 
for bigger things, but in the last year his prestige has 
suffered from indiscretions and impetuosity. 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans is one of the few men 
in the Government who have a natural aptitude for high 
finance, and in the currency and financial debates in the 
present Parliament he has been an invaluable asset to his 
side if only for his ability to put a gloss upon the errors 
of his colleagues. 

Mr. Baldwin himself still remains a somewhat baffling 
and inscrutable figure. Once or twice during the present 
Parliament he has touched deep chords of feeling, but 
more often than not his speeches, well phrased as they 
always are, have a didactic quality which leaves his 
audience cold. 

On the Labour benches, Mr. Snowden stands out as the 
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supreme debater of his side. His acid eloquence, and his 
experience at the Treasury, make him a worthy opponent 
of Mr. Churchill. 
the ranks of his opponents, and he always stands to his 


As a dialectician he fires straight into 


guns. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald suffers from over refinement 
in his speeches which are often rambling and obscure, but 
there are times when his ability to mystify both sides of the 
House proves a useful quality. He reconciles the respecta- 
bilities and the revolutionaries by rhetorical nebulosities 
which mean anything or nothing. Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn made an excellent impression by his speeches on 
the 
singularly convincing. 

The picturesque Clydeside group, the ‘* men of the 
mountain,’? have become somewhat tamer of late. The 
mellowing influence of Westminster is even making its 
influence felt upon the boisterous Mr. Kirkwood. Mr. 
Maxton’s star has risen, while Mr. Wheatley’s has declined. 
Mr. Maxton has a passionate sympathy for the poor, a 
genuine eloquence and a Puckish sense of humour, but his 
at Westminster as it is in the 


may 


mining question, and his handling of figures was 


influence is 
country. 
The former Liberals, such as Commander Kenworthy, 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, and Colonel Wedgwood, do not 
seem altogether happy in their new home, but their know- 
ledge of Parliamentary warfare has proved very useful to 
their new friends who are not strong on points of tactics 
The man on the Labour Benches who the 
Conservatives seem to dislike the most is Sir Oswald 
Mosley. The conversion of ** my cousin Tom,” as Colonel 
Wedgwood once called him, aroused more fierce hostility 
than that incurred by any man since Mr. Winston 
Churchill ** crossed the rubicon ”? a quarter of a century 
ago. His speeches for some time after he returned to the 
House in the present Parliament were punctuated by groans 
and imitations of the intonation of his voice by certain ill- 
mannered Conservatives, but Sir Oswald ignored them, and 
of recent months has shown signs of recovering something 
of the position which he had as an attractive Parliamentary 
speaker in the Coalition days. Mr. Tom Johnston and 
Mr. A. V. Alexander are the two Labour members who 
have made the most headway in the present Parliament. 
Denied the privileges in debate of an official Opposi- 
tion, the Liberal Party have been heavily handicapped, but 
in real power to get to grips with essentials in debate they 
have been much more effective than their more numerous 
rivals above the gangway. If the Liberals under the 
leadership of Mr. Lloyd George had had the same numbers 
and advantages which the Labour Party have enjoyed, the 
resistance which the Government would have encountered 
would have been much more formidable. At the beginning 
of the Parliament the small Liberal band were dispirited 
and disunited. Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership was accepted 
reluctantly. In less than two years he had consolidated 
his position and had made himself feared by his opponents. 
While Mr. Lloyd George has not been a very regular atten- 
dant at the House, he has made a point of attending de- 
bates on trade, mining, and agriculture, and in putting 
searching questions to the Government spokesmen. The 
speeches which he has delivered in the House on the 
unemployment question contain ample refutation of the 
suggestion that his present policy is a last minute ‘* stunt.”’ 
Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman have remained 
powerful debating assets to their side, and their speeches 
are always listened to with close attention by the House. 
Mr. Harney, K.C., made some notable contributions to the 
debates on the Trade Union Bill, while Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, Mr. Kingsley Griffith, Mr. Hopkin Morris, and Mr. 


not so great 


and procedure. 
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Ernest Brown have ali shown themselves to be extremely 
competent debaters. 
The present Parliament experienced three genuine 
emotional thrills. Sir John Simon’s speech on the General 
Strike, delivered in a House packed with Conservatives and 
Liberals, from which, with one exception, all the Labour 
members had * fled,’? was greeted with a sustained roar 
of cheering such as is seldom heard within the walls of 
Westminster. Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell’s speech in the Prayer 
Book debate, and Mr. Tom Johnston’s intervention in the 
Savidge debate were also of the stuff of high drama. 

The cry ** Who goes home? ”? at Westminster comes 
down the centuries. Many went home last Friday who will 
not return. Who goes home indeed! Who goes home to 
the country? 


A BALLADE OF “SAFETY FIRST” 


IN war or politics, work or play, 
Our fathers bragged that the ** bulldog breed ”° 
Swept doubts and obstacles all away. 
To get things done, was their simple creed. 
But Baldwin bids us observe with heed 
To all experiments risks belong : 
To ** Safety First *? let our tune be keyed; 
For, doing nothing, you can’t do wrong. 


** Think ! act ! get down to it,’’ Liberals say, 
** And from unemployment you’!l soon be freed.”’ 
But schemes and programmes gang aft agley, 
As Burns remarks. Yea, if all succeed, 
Some trifling error in cost may lead 
To rude remarks where the critics throng. 
It’s safer to let it alone, indeed: _ 
For, in doing nothing, you can’t do wrong. 


Life seems a difficult thing to-day! 
More ‘* homes for heroes ’? we sorely need; 
But homes cost money—and who’s to pay ?— 
Feonomy’s right, we are all agreed! _— 
From bloated armaments wars proceed ; 
But if war should come, we would fain be strong; 
So we’d best go slowly—more haste less speed— 
For, in doing nothing, you can’t do wrong. 


Envoi 
Give ear, ye Voters! who runs may read 
A warning note in a trivial song— 
If you turn deaf ears to the folk who plead 
For doing nothing, you can’t do wrong. 
MAcFLECKNOE. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


NE would have to go back to the days before the 

election of 1906 to find anything like the spirit that 

animates the Liberal Party at this moment. The 
candidates one meets all tell the same cheerful story. 
Naturally one discounts somewhat the optimism of candi- 
dates—optimism is part of their job—still, there is no mis- 
taking the genuine uplift in the party’s fortunes. It is 
something that could not possibly be artificially created by 
clever electioneering strategy. The simple truth is that the 
programme for the unemployed, coming when it did, satis- 
fied a deep instinctive desire for an onward move in politics. 
it was overdue. The country wanted something to be done, 
or at least attempted, with manliness and courage. Our 
people have kept too long indoors; they are craving to be 
out and about in fresh political air. All the evidence goes 
to show that Mr. Lloyd George has restored the circulation 
to the political body, which has long suffered from cramp and 
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cold feet contracted by sitting still. When he met the can- 
didates the other day, he heard from them plenty of 
evidence that the scheme is meeting with keen and healthy 
criticism at the meetings. This is as it should be. The 
voters are excited about it; they have no doubt at all that 
it is the one thing that matters. It is doubtful whether in 
political history a new policy has won its way more quickly 
and irresistibly ; it is so simple that the simplest can under- 
stand it, and so documented and buttressed that it defies 
the experts. And all over the country brains have been 
set working upon it in a healthy process of testing. It is 
indeed remarkable how little impression has been made 
upon the essentials of the policy by all that party malignity 
and impartial criticism combined can do. It is, as Lord 
Grey said, ‘* absolutely right,’? and no one knows it better 
in private than the five Ministers who have done their 
desperate best to crab it in public—at the public expense. 
* * * 

I was glad to see Mr. Ramsay MacDonald joining in 
the condemnation of the meanness of the Government in 
publishing a party pamphlet as a White Paper. There is 
no precedent for such a trick. The Ministers concerned took 
good care not to issue this publication while Parliament was 
sitting, for there would certainly have been serious trouble 
in the House of Commons if they had. The White Paper is 
openly a reply to the Liberal Yellow Book on unemploy- 
ment, and we find four Cabinet Ministers and Mr. Churchill 
for the Treasury not ashamed to borrow the prestige of a 
State paper to back up a party argument, cannily saving 
the party the expense of publication by putting it down to 
the taxpayer. No great exception could have been taken if 
the accredited opinions of the Departmental experts had 
been issued in this way, as was done by the Balfour Govern- 
ment in the Free Trade controversy. The Five had not the 
courage to follow this Tory precedent. It is well known—Mr. 
Lloyd George indicated as much the other day—that the ex- 
perts do not condemn the proposals ;.how should they, seeing 
that most of them have been “‘ vetted ” already by the 
Departments, and pigeon-holed by the last administration. 
Mr. Lloyd George has simply taken them out of the pigeon- 
holes. The four Ministers have adopted the disingenuous 
method of printing as official data a series of party platform 
speeches, all devoted with dismal monotony and with 
ludicrous insufficiency to proving that nothing can be done. 
It will not do to contend that as Civil Servants cannot be 
drawn into controversy Ministers were entitled to use their 
reports in their own way. That is a rotten argument. The 
Government should have published the reports, favourable 
or unfavourable, without comment, as impartial matter for 
discussion, or else let it alone. Instead they have used 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office for cheap propaganda. 

* * * 


The Liberals are making all the running at this election 
not only because they have the * live *”’ policy, but because 
they are making it lively. In effectiveness of propaganda 
they are manifestly ahead of the other parties. In what 
other election have little Liberal books appeared as ** best 
sellers ’’ on the bookstalls? By common consent * Can 
Lloyd George Do It?” is as entertaining as an Edgar 
Wallace, and far more useful. In this matter also Mr. 
Baldwin and his friends ‘* are not competitors.” The 
Prime Minister’s eight thousand words of election address 
are leaden. Anything more flat and uninspiring cannot be 
imagined. I am probably one of the few people who 
ploughed to the end of it, so I may be permitted an opinion. 
Apologists say that Mr. Baldwin does it on purpose. He is 
deliberately dull. As a pose there is something to be said 
for it, but in, acting the part of the amiable dullard, Mr. 
Baldwin need not black himself all over. There is a spurt 
of vigour in the address about Safeguarding—naturally, for 
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this is the remedy for unemployment in which he really 
believes, and he still, by an effort of casuistry only possible 
to your plain blunt man, persuades himself of the difference 
between Protection and Protection. Labour shows a 
curious assimilation to Conservatism in the studied drab- 
ness of its appeal. Mr. MacDonald’s address is distin- 
guished by a grotesque and eccentric tameness, also care- 
fully calculated, and calculated wrong. This effort to dis- 
arm bourgeois suspicions will not work, and though Mr. 
MacDonald in half a sentence and as if in absence of mind, 
nationalizes the mines, he is too obviously masquerading 
in broadcloth and a silk hat. We should respect him more 
in a red tie. 
* * * 

So far this election has been happily free from that ill- 
natured abuse of opponents which in the past has provided 
the salt of politics for the ignorant man. This kind of thing 
is now definitely out of date; the mood of the public is 
anxious and serious, and ill-disposed to enjoy the old game 
of ** slanging ’? which was as lighthearted as it was mean- 
ingless. Mr. Churchill, who is in many ways an old- 
fashioned politician, a throwback to the eighteenth century, 
has broken all the accepted rules of decency with his 
intemperate attack on Sir John Simon. The accusation of 
** firing under the white flag ’’ was as gross as it was silly. 
I see that it was too much for Mr. Churchill’s friend Lord 
Birkenhead, who has repudiated him in some generous 
words. There never was any question, except in Mr. 
Churchill’s malignant mind, of Sir John Simon accepting an 
obligation not to play his accustomed part as a Liberal in 
the General Election. The Conservatives never dreamed 
of trying to muzzle Sir John, and if they had one can easily 
imagine what his reply would have been. The most reason- 
able explanation of this extraordinary incident is, no doubt, 
that suggested by Mr. Lloyd George. The Conservatives 
are becoming alarmed by the remarkable progress of the 
Liberal policy in the country. It is most charitable to put 
Mr. Churchill’s outburst down to jumpy nerves. As Sir 
Herbert Samuel wittily remarks, he has stopped laying 
bricks and is now throwing them. 

* > * 


Throughout the last Parliament the Liberal Parliamen- 
tary Party was embarrassed by the inclusion of a group of 
‘* Liberals ’? who were elected by the help of Tory votes, 
as the result of definite ‘‘ pacts.”? Whether the Liberals 
come back few or many, I hope we shall get rid of these 
professional laodiceans. Their presence in the House 
of Commons was a perpetual reproach. It is excellent that 
Captain F. E. Guest has ceased to be the official Liberal can- 
didate in North Bristol, where, as everyone knows, there was 
an arrangement with the Conservatives of the neighbouring 
division. A real Liberal candidate is being run in the division, 
and he has received the support of Mr. Lloyd George. Cap- 
tain Guest persists for some curious reason in calling himself 
a Liberal. He received the Liberal Whip, apparently as a 
guide to what not to do. The Liberals of North Bristol 
have determined to be represented by a Liberal, who will 


act like a Liberal, and there is no more to be said. 
* * * 


It is common enough to hear complaints of the conven- 
tionality and unreality of Church services. People will not 
go to church, one is told, because they hear nothing from 
the pulpit which corresponds to the issues which interest 
them in their ordinary lives. I spent last Sunday in a 
remote South Country village, or rather hamlet, populated 
almost entirely by farmers and their labourers. I went to 
church in the evening, and found the service an interesting 
and unusual experience. After the minimum of prayers 
and hymns—a departure in itself from routine—the parson 
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addressed the villagers on Disarmament. He had a text, of 
course, but the real, not the formal text was Lord Cecil’s 
letter, which THe Nation published a fortnight ago. The 
subject was disarmament, and it was treated with admir- 
able simplicity and directness. The advice this parson gave 
his flock was Lord Cecil’s—to vote for the party whose 
policy is most likely to help on the cause of peace. Some 
critics, I imagine, would consider it an outrageous thing for 
a clergyman to discuss politics in the pulpit at all. He 
made no party plea, but applied the same touchstone of 
sincerity to all the parties. I thought this sound religion 
and sound sense, and that, maybe, churches would be 
better attended if others had the courage of this country 
parson and used their churches as places where the greatest 
of all political issues is debated as the greatest of all issues 
for morality. 
+ * * 

It ought surely to be possible to get a Bill passed in 
the new Parliament, as Dr. L. R. Farnell suggests in the 
Times, to prohibit the exportation of ancient buildings. 
Until recently no one supposed there was any need to 
guard against this danger, but within the last year or so 
several beautiful old buildings have been sold for transport 
to America. It may be impossible to copy the Italian 
example and prohibit by law the export of examples of 
ancient works of art. There can be no question that there 
would be general backing for a Government that would 
put a stop to such monstrous vandalism as the sale of the 
fourteenth-century tithe barn at Bradenstoke, for transfer- 
ence to America, there grotesquely to decorate some rich 
man’s estate. The few remaining medieval barns are 
among our most precious possessions. It is impossible to 
raise a fund to save every building that is subject to this 
new threat; too often indeed the public is only allowed to 
hear of the transaction when it is too late. The vulgariza- 
tion of the countryside is proceeding at a devastating pace; 
but it is not too much to ask of Parliament that steps 
should be taken to preserve these quite irreplaceable build- 
ings, the growth of our soil, and the monuments of our 
history. 

* * * 

A correspondent very properly reproaches me for using 
the German adjective ‘* Kriegsmiide ”’ as the equivalent of 
the expression ‘* war weariness.’’ It means, of course, *‘ war 
weary.’ ‘* Kriegsmiidigkeit ’’ is the substantive ‘* war 
weariness,”’ and I, like my correspondent no doubt, am 
** Ein Kriegsmiider.”’ 

* 7 - 

The Best of Both Worlds. 

eye in a religious journal :— 
** Thrilling Times in Scotland.” 
** Golf Championships and the Church Assemblies.”’ 


Kappa. 


These headlines caught my 


MAY PASTORALE 
(Being the only Vital Issues before the Country) 


Tue doves take up their lullabies; 
Reluctant clouds are newly fled; 
The sun upon the meadow lies 
(Said Beaverbrook to Birkenhead). 
From elm to elm drops idly down 
The homely chatter of the rook. 
The beech is in her new green gown 
(Said Birkenhead to Beaverbrook). 


Upon the hill the patient sheep 

Stand waiting, and the lambs are fed. 
Beneath the oak the shadows creep 

(Said Beaverbrook to Birkenhead). 
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A lazy wind, which stopped to play, 
And from the alders gently shook 
A whisper, smiles itself away 
(Said Birkenhead to Beaverbrook). 


Picked out in patterns on the wall 
The apples blossom white and red, 
And white and red their petals fall 
(Said Beaverbrook to Birkenhead). 
Forget-me-nots their faith renew, 
And from forgotten crannies look, 
To match the sky in matchless blue 
(Said Birkenhead to Beaverbrook). 


Proud irises in spires of green, 
Their golden heads still coveréd, 
Unto their pale reflections lean 
(Said Beaverbrook to Birkenhead). 
And, green and gold, new kingcups float 
Whose seeds the streams of autumn took 
To make enchantment of the moat 
(Said Birkenhead to Beaverbrook). 


Drowsed by the sun the cottage sleeps 
As Afternoon and Silence wed... 
But deeps are calling unto deeps, 
And Beaverbrook to Birkenhead. 
** For roof the sky, the earth for bed, 
Ah, would were ours the shepherd’s srook!”? 
Cries Frederick, Lord Birkenhead; 
Sighs Max (1st Baron Beaverbrook). 


A. A. MILNE. 
Cotchford Farm, May, 1929. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE CROWN OF ST. STEPHEN 


Sir,—Lest the interesting note in your last issue about 
the Crown of St. Stephen may excite alarm and possible 
misapprehension, will you be so kind as to permit one who 
has been associated in varying capacities with the affairs of 
Hungary since the Armistice to explain one or two points 
on which your readers may be in slight perplexity? 

(1) Hungary is still technically a monarchy. It is offici- 
ally described as the ‘‘ Kingdom of Hungary.’’ After the 
suppression of Bolshevism, the Hungarian National 
Assembly in 1921 passed a law retaining the traditional form 
of Royal Government, and, with the assent of the principal 
Allied Powers, a Regency was created. Since then Admiral 
Horthy has been Regent of Hungary. Your question of a 
‘monarchist restoration *’ does not therefore arise, although, 
of course, there is a question of succession to the vacant 
throne. 

(2) The Crown of St. Stephen for a thousand years has 
been the symbol of this still existing monarchy. However, 
it was only in 1526 that the first Hapsburg came to the 
Hungarian throne. The right of succession to the female 
line was secured by the Pragmatic Sanction in 1723 in the 
reign of Charles VI., the last Hapsburg, and this resulted in 
the accession of the family Hapsburg-Lorraine. It will thus 
be seen that ‘‘ Hapsburg’’ and ‘‘ Crown of St. Stephen” 
historically are by no means interchangeable terms. 

(3) On November 25th, 1921, Count Banffy, then Foreign 
Minister, undertook on behalf of the Hungarian Government 
to agree to the peremptory demand of the Conference of 
Ambassadors forbidding the restoration of the Hapsburg 
dynasty to the throne of Hungary. He further agreed—he 
had no alternative in face of the threat of armed force—that 
Hungary would not settle the question of the election of a 
king without the consent of the principal Powers repre- 
sented at the Conference of Ambassadors. In addition, the 
Hungarian National Assembly abolished the Pragmatic 
Sanction, thereby depriving the Hapsburg dynasty of their 
succession rights. The procedure arranged in 1921 as to 
succession to the Throne of Hungary can be altered only by 
new international agreement. 


(, 


4) In case some may fear that the Hungarians, at the 
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instigation of Italy, as suggested in your note, or for other 
reasons, might act in defiance of these international agree- 
ments, let me quote Count Bethlen. For eight years he has 
been Prime Minister of Hungary, and in an overwhelming 
and deserved degree possesses the confidence of Parliament 
and people. When asked in the Hungarian House of Com- 
mons, on November 14th last, if his Government were pre- 
pared decisively to state that they had ‘“‘ absolutely no plan 
for the solution of the King question in the near future,”’ 
Count Bethlen having described as the ‘‘height of 
absurdity ’’ various rumours then current in the Austrian 
Press as to Signor Mussolini and the Vatican mixing them- 
selves up in the ‘‘ King question,’ made the following 
statement :— 


**T repeat: It is far from the intention of the Hungarian 
Government, firstly, to desire to solve this question by a sur- 
prise evasion of the legislature ; secondly, the Government 
does not consider the question from either the foreign poli- 
tical, the internal political, or the economic point of view 
sufficiently ripe for it to deal with it as an actual question. 
The Hungarian Government is not concerning itself with a 
solution of the question, and does not intend, within any 
measurable time, to concern itself with it.” 

So long as Count Bethlen remains in power there need 
be no apprehension of international dangers arising in con- 
nection with the vacant throne. Hungary’s last tragic 
experiment in Republicanism certainly does not suggest that 
the dangers you apprehend would be averted by a reversion 
to that particular form of government. 

(5) Lest the sins of his unfortunate father be unjustly 
visited on the young head of the exiled Otto, may I correct 
an obvious slip of the pen in your last note? You said that 
‘‘ex-Emperor Otto” eight years ago made an attempt to 
regain the Hungarian throne. It was, of course, the late 
ex-Emperor Charles. His son Otto is only sixteen.— 
Yours, &c., 

WILLIAM GOODE. 

49, Westbourne Gardens, W.2. 

May 14th, 1929. 


OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 

Sir,—Lord David Cecil is incorrect in supposing that 
‘* your unfortunate correspondent from Paris who derived a 
high degree of esthetic satisfaction from Mr. James Joyce’s 
‘Ulysses’ ’’ has reached such a ‘‘ depth of degradation ’’ that 
he would find ‘‘ Jane Austen flat and insipid.’’ So far is this 
from being the case that he rereads with delight at least one 
of her novels each year, and must have read ** Pride and 
Prejudice ’’ twenty times. 

The obscenity in the ‘‘ Ulysses*’ is used as it is in 
‘King Lear,’ to blacken the tragedy and as a counterfoil 
to a delicate beauty. 

That all great writers do not make use of obscenity is 
not an argument that no writers should do so. 

It is interesting to recall that Gauguin found a use for 
an obscene picture. He hung it in the entrance of his house 
to keep fools away.—Yours, &c., 

DARSIE JAPP. 

3, Rue Amiral Cloué, Paris, XVI. 


Str,—What odd things newspaper controversies are! 
This one arose because Professor Gilbert Murray wrote a 
letter in which he maintained that great literature ‘‘is in 
general entirely free from obscenity.’’ Some people, among 
them myself, wrote to point out that there are a considerable 
number of great works which are not free from obscenity. 
Lord David Cecil now writes and points out that we are 
maintaining that great literature must be obscene! None 
of Professor Gilbert Murray’s opponents argued that 
obscenity is a necessary concomitant of great literature, 
because some great writers are obscene ; they were merely 
objecting to his argument that obscenity cannot be a con- 
comitant of great literature because some great writers are 
not obscene.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WOOLF. 

May 13th, 1929. 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS 


S1r,—The writer of the article ‘‘ The Prospects in Educa- 
tion ’’ has exhibited a most prejudiced mind in his remarks 
about Church schools, and is apparently ill-informed of the 
real facts. Thus he says ‘‘ the Church schools have been 
allowed to fall into a shocking state of disrepair,’’ but his bias 
or ignorance is such that he does not mention the unparalleled 
sacrifices Churchmen have made for their schools during the 
past four years. It has been estimated that during this 
period the Church of England has expended nearly one 
million pounds upon school buildings. What other section 
of the community has voluntarily raised a like sum towards 
the national system of education? The Conservative Party 
have stated the position fairly in their important Manifesto 
on Education :— 


‘* A tribute is due to the loyal and generous way in which 
the voluntary bodies have co-operated with the Government, 
and especially to the sacrifices they have made in bringing 
their school buildings up to date.” 

I enclose a pamphlet, ‘‘ Church Schools and Religious 
Education,’’ which your contributor will do well to read. 
Copies, price 6d., may be obtained from the Financial Secre- 
tary, the Diocesan Church House, South Parade, Wakefield.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. J. BRown, 
Canon of Wakefield Cathedral and 
Director of Religious Education. 
5. South Parade, Wakefield. 


MR. SHIEL AND IMAGINATION 


Sir,—Your reviewer of my four books lately published 
together says of me that I ‘‘ have a fertile imagination,”’ but 
am ‘‘ stultified by inability to control it’’: and this notion 
that imagination should be ‘‘ controlled’ I find so wide- 
spread that I am led to pray you to let me say something 
in respect of it. 

The notion springs from a misconception of what 
imagination is: it is a picturing to oneself of truth, of Nature 
as it is, and looks, and happens, this power (in the artist) 
being accompanied by a power of expressing the picture in 
a warm and vivid manner under a certain verve of the Spirit 
of God, and his wit is that Spirit whispering ; so that he 
never dreams of ‘‘ controlling ’’ it, but is ever beseeching a 
little—just a little—more of it, the blessing of it, the bliss of it. 

But when dull people, accustomed to shams of it, and 
low standards of it, come upon it, they think, ‘‘ Hullo, here 
is something genuine, this will never do, the Spirit of God 
must be controlled ’’; and, being all untrained in mentation, 
i.e., lacking scepticism, they catch from each other this word 
‘* control ’’"—as they catch and repeat with censure other 
words in an amusing way, such as ‘*‘ melodrama,”’ ‘‘ sensa- 
tionalism,’’ though just a minute’s looking round (circum- 
spection, scepticism) would show them that all ‘‘ great’ art 
writings are melodramas ; but because they are accustomed 
to (unimaginative) melodramas that are not great writing 
they jump to the conclusion that there can be great writing 
which is not melodrama—as though there was no blood-and- 
thunder Iliad, Bacche, Joseph-story, Hamlet to teach them. 
And so as to ‘controlling imagination.’’ Your reviewer 
quotes some of my most imaginative phrases, not with 
religious reverence for their origin, but with levity and 
contempt, as* Africans flick diamonds aside; but he only 
despises their uncontrolledness because I am near to him, 
and he is comparing me with other near people whose 
imagination is pretty strictly ‘‘ controlled *’ ; let him, how- 
ever, stand on a slightly higher step in criticism, to see 
wider, comparing his writer with the great ones whose 
imagination is uncontrolled, ultimate, sky-high ; and pos- 
sibly in time, with practice in reading them and me, he may 
despise me less.—Yours, &c., 

M. P. SHIEL. 

‘* Woodstock,’ Wisborough Green, 

Sussex. 
May 14th, 1929. 
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“EDDYING FORMS” 

Srr,—‘' Faster, faster, O Circe, Goddess, let the wild, 
thronging train, the bright procession of eddying forms, 
sweep through my soul,’’ says the youth in Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘* Strayed Reveller.’’ There must be many to-day 


who would rather see a slowing down of the world’s mad 
procession—whither no one knows. 

Seriously, it would appear time that steps were taken 
to preserve sanity itself. Much, I venture to think, could 
be done towards a better mental equilibrium by ceasing to 
think so fiercely. The faces along the streets show many 
to be strained to the utmost. 

Why not take a leaf out of old Izaac Walton or a look 
at Mr. Petulengro’s way of life, with his enjoyment of the 
‘wind on the heath, brother ’’? 

Life to-day for many would appear to be the veriest 
chasing of demons of illusion. Many a poor Arab or Eastern 
is a king beside a self-tortured Western man or woman.— 
Yours, «c., 

CuHas. E. C. SALr. 


52, Perham Road, 
Kensington, W.14. 
April 30th, 1929. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGIST’S 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


N May, 1929, Mrs. Brown of Tooting, having completed 
I. spring cleaning and replaced the open hearth of her 

drawing-room by an elegant electric radiator, rolled up 
her brass fire-irons in some old newspapers, put them in the 
lead-lined antique chest in the hall, and subsequently forgot 
all about their existence. 

In May, 3149, Professor Ignatius Labariu, the distin- 
guished Ethiopian anthropologist, was examining the relics 
dug up by an excavation party on the site of the vanished 
suburb of Tooting, in order to gather material for his 
monumental treatise on ** Mores and Social Codes of the 
British Islanders,’? when he came upon the fire-irons of 
Mrs. Brown. The newspaper was crumbling to dust, but 
before it completely disappeared he contrived to capture a 
few fragmentary lines of print by instantaneous ray photo- 
graphy, together with one almost uninjured portrait. These 
exceedingly valuable and unique remains of a bygone 
civilization excited him intensely, and since the ways of 
anthropologists had not altered much within 2,000 years, 
he proceeded, after careful examination, to build up from 
them a theory of the May Customs of the British Islanders 
about as accurate as most anthropological reconstructions 
can hope to be. 


MAY 


MEMORANDUM ON LONDON RELICs. 

1 The Instruments.—One pair tongs. One ladle 
(Scoop? Shovel?). One brass rod with ball handle. Shapes 
clearly indicative of sexual significance. Probably instru- 
ments used in fertility cult during mating season—tongs 
suggest female, rod male. Shovel—obscure meaning—pos- 
sibly associated with food preparation in Love Feast. For 
Love Feast compare Eskimo ceremonial feasts—Phalgun 
festival in Northern India. Possible uses : (a) Symbols of 
fertility buried by unmarried women? By parents with un- 
married daughters? 
union. 


At mating season to ensure happy 
(b) Instruments of domestic torture to penalize 
unsuccessful quest of husband. 

(Secretary’s note.—So far as I can gather torture was 
discontinued in British Isles after seventeenth century.) 

2. The Papers.—Fragmentary condition—but date of 
all clearly May. Month of May obviously mating season. 
Supports theory of instruments. These papers probably 
part of the curious system whereby the Islanders printed 
daily the story of those events, real or imagined, which 
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they thought to be of most importance in their folk-life.— 
Interesting example of the Deliberate Myth. 

3. The Season.—The importance of the month of May 
in English life shown by allusions to The Season—‘** Open- 
ing of the Season,’’ &e. The Season obviously indicates the 
Spring Mating Season—apparently celebrated by pilgrimage 
to London. Some confusion of evidence here. EVENING 
STANDARD says, “‘ Now of course everyone is back in 
London,’’ but on same date MANCHESTER GUARDIAN gives 
account of ** Big meeting at Newcastle.’? If there were 
still sufficient inhabitants to form a big meeting left in 
Newcastle, how could everyone be in London? 

(Secretary’s note.—** Newcastle ’? may refer to part 
of London as well as to town on North-East coast. 

C.F.—Lincoln and Lincoln’s Inn. 
mean Newcastle’s Inn abbreviated.) 

Interesting that the country-side should be denuded in 
the corn-sowing season. 

4. May Day.—Opening of the Season celebrated by 
processions to Hyde Park. Young men and children in 
carts waving red flags accompanied by girls with scarlet 
handkerchiefs on head. Very full account in one paper— 
procession accompanied by singing. Significant line of 
ceremonial hymn preserved, ‘** The people’s flag is painted 
red.”’ (Red, a colour of profound sexual significance. 
—Contemporary proverb, *‘ A Red Rag to a _ Bull.” 
** Bull,’’ obvious allusion to John Bull, Islanders’ masculine 
tribal deity.) Processions apt to become disorderly. C.F.— 
Greek Dionysiac ceremonies. 

5. Young Voters—also called New Voters. 

All appear to be young women, sometimes called 
flappers—tremendous interest in their choice of ‘* Candi- 
dates ’’—shows social importance of eugenics—and choice 
of mates—curious feature that some ‘* candidates ’’ seem 
to be women—this clearly regarded as exceptional and 
rather perverse. 


Newcastle may 


6. Débutantes.—Another class of young women, pos- 
sibly those who failed to secure husbands in the last mating 
season—or the sickly ones? Evidence of this strengthened 
by one photograph of a young woman with a strained and 
suffering expression—a band across her forehead and a 
shade over her eyes—clearly suffering from some disease of 
the eyesight—photograph called ‘* Helen Wills, one of the 
most interesting débutantes ’’; also some reference to her 
marriage after Presentation. 

7. Presentation.—Early in the month the débutantes 
were apparently presented to the King and Queen—possible 
survival of ** Touching for the King’s Evil ’—superstition 
that Royalty had healing powers—probably believed by 
the mothers of these girls that the touch of a Royal hand 
would bring them success in love. Elaborate clothing— 
long train—probably to cover the diseased or unattractive 
body, whereas it is clear that the New Voters wore short 
skirts and exposed their charms as much as possible. 

8. Feathers.—All débutantes wore feathers on their 
heads—possible explanations :— 

(a) If cock—symbol of masculine power—relates to 

mating ceremony. 

(b) Hygienic explanation? To prevent the king or 
queen from having to touch possibly infectious 
invalids? 

(c) Obscure totem reference. N.B.—Popular contem- 

porary phrase, ‘* Getting the Bird.” 

9. Broccoli.—Continual references to this vegetable 
give clear evidence of element of Nature Worship in Cere- 
monies. Broccoli = a species of small cabbage. ‘* Premier 
presented with Broccoli ’’—means floral tribute to leader of 
ceremonies. 

(Secretary’s note. 





May not the Broccoli worn by the 
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Premier and the feathers worn by the girls be evidence of 
the conflict between theories of vegetarian and carnivorous 
diet then proceeding ?) 

10. Premier.—Continual allusions to ‘* Woman’s 
Premier ’’—‘‘ Woman’s Election ”? proves conclusively that 
the Premier was, as we believed before, a politico-religious 
figure—priest—ruler—who led the ailing débutantes to the 
King and Queen in the Presentation Ceremony. 

11. The King’s Thank Offering.—Another evidence of 
the curative nature of the May Ceremonies. Large collec- 
tions made for treatment of sick in hospitals called King’s 
Thank Offering—much noticed in early part of month. 

12. Polling Day.—Also called Election Day. 

Poll = head. Probably some obscure reference to the 
wearing of feathers on the poll. Obviously the culminating 
ceremony of the month. We can now with some confidence 
reconstruct the ceremonial Calendar of the May Season. 

May 1st.—‘* May Day,”’ “‘ Opening of Season ’’—Pil- 
grimage to London celebrated by Dionysiac processions of 
young men and maidens. 

During the following days the sickly, unmarried girls 
are covered with long robes and feathers and trained for 
the ceremony of Presentation. Meanwhile, in the country 
the young men “‘ Candidates ’’ woo the New Voters. 

May 9th.—Presentation Day—Healing of Débutantes 
by Royal Touch. Wooing now continues with added 
impetus. Candidates led by Premier adorned with Broccoli. 
Fertility symbols buried to ensure a happy future. 

May 30th.—Polling on Election Day. New Voters 
choose their candidates. End of Mating Season. 

June naturally follows as the ‘*‘ Month of Marriages.”’ 


HEALTH IN THE BOARDING 
SCHOOL 


O people who think of the year as divided into three 

school terms—teachers, and children, and to some 

extent parents—each term has its own characteristics. 
It is a rather depressing thought that to many of them (and 
particularly those who are concerned with boarding schools) 
the first term of the year is primarily associated with the 
fact and the fear of illness; and in all probability the fact 
and the fear are very closely connected. 

There is reason for thinking that this year the Easter 
term was a particularly bad one. Parents who have been 
enjoying the company of their boys and girls after an 
absence of ten or twelve weeks have in many cases heard a 
doleful tale of sickness, and of consequent absence from 
work, a tale that is borne out by the official school report, 
and not infrequently by extra medical charges on the school 
account. I know of one mother whose three children— 
two girls and a boy—were between them exposed to five 
different kinds of epidemic illness. This is not pleasant 
from any point of view. There is the natural anxiety of 
parents for their children. There is also a quite pardonable, 
and disagreeable, consideration of a more material kind. 
People pay for their boys and girls to go to school in 
order that the latter may have, broadly speaking, oppor- 
tunities for work and play. How much of the Easter term 
—for which the fees have already been paid—not always 
without sacrifice—did the children spend, secluded from 
work and play, in the sanatorium or the sickroom ? 

Parents are, on the whole, extraordinarily patient and 
trustful, but it must surely occur to some of them to ask 
themselves at times whether all this sickness is really in- 
evitable, and beyond the skill of doctors and schoolmasters 
to prevent; or whether, on the other hand, in this, as in 
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many other medical and educational matters, there is a 
kind of fatalism, in its turn breeding lethargy, which 
acquiesces in the second best without attempting to con- 
ceive, and to ‘create, something better. 

It is a good deal easier for the parent to ask this 
question than to obtain an answer. Doctors will point to 
various factors that admittedly affect health—climate, diet, 
amount of sleep, and others—and suggest that in these 
respects some schools are preferable to others. The parent, 
however, should be able to obtain some information more 
definite than this. It is possible to find out with complete 
accuracy whether a school wins University Scholarships, or 
passes its pupils through Certificate Examinations, or wins 
cricket matches, cups at Bisley, and races at Henley. 
Accurate information should be available in the field of 
health. I suggest that every school should possess, in a 
form readily available to parents, statistics of ‘‘ lost time ”’ 
owing to illness, figures, that is to say, showing the average 
number of days, or half days, or even lessons, lost per 
boy over a period of several preceding years. 

I believe that such statistics, though by no means an 
exhaustive test, would be most interesting and revealing, 
and I have not been weakened in that opinion by a certain 
reluctance with which my suggestion, when thrown out 
casually, has sometimes been received. The objection of 
one medical officer was particularly interesting. Such 
statistics, he felt, were no true test of the health of the 
school, because they included absence due to epidemic ill- 
ness introduced from outside. As if one mark of a healthy 
school were not precisely that epidemic illness does not 
spread in it to the extent that it does in an unhealthy 
school! And, as we shall see, it is possible that the atti- 
tude of staff and boys to the duty of being healthy may 
affect even the introduction of external illness. May not 
the attitude experienced in that criticism be justly called 
fatalism ? 

Until such figures as I have mentioned are available, 
speculation can only be tentative. But it would be sur- 
prising if they did not reveal great differences as between 
schools, differences partly arising from variation in the 
factors which are generally admitted to affect health at all 
ages, including medical skill and equipment. In some cases 
the situation revealed might be rather embarrassing. How 
dreadful for parents to have to choose between a first-rate 
record of health on breezy uplands, or social prestige in a 
damp river valley. Particularly interesting, too, would be 
the information supplied by schools that contain both 
boarders and day pupils. Do the latter miss more or fewer 
lessons than the former? Where the home is enlightened 
there is probably ‘‘ nothing in it,’? but many homes are 
not noticeably wise as regards simplicity of food, eating 
between meals, and regular bedtimes, and, without exclud- 
ing other factors, we should expect these differences to 
show a definite result. 

The principal point that is so often disregarded is the 
extraordinary suggestibility of boys and girls with regard 
to good and bad health. Whether suggestion is being used 
in the right or wrong direction as regards health will de- 
pend mainly upon three factors. First, what is the per- 
sonal attitude to illness of the school authorities, including 
not only headmasters and housemasters, but doctors, 
matrons, and others who are brought into contact with the 
pupils during sickness? That attitude may be ‘‘ defeatist °’ 
or combative. They may hate disease without im- 
moderately fearing it. Or, on the other hand, the first 
whisper of epidemic illness may create that kind of silly 
fatalism which says, ‘‘ I suppose it will go through the 
whole school,”’ or ‘* We oan only leave it in the doctor’s 
hands.”? Do the “ lay ” (i.e., non-medical) authorities 
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hold and encourage the belief that they must not rely 
wholly upon the doctor, but must think and act for them- 
selves? And do the medical authorities and subordinates 
think of their function as primarily that of promoting 
health or of curing illness? The latter notion is far too 
common, and where it exists it means suggestion of the 
wrong kind. 


** Conscientious *’ doctors and matrons, who 
are genuinely devoted to the work of curing and nursing, 
but feel that they have too much time on their hands when 
there is nobody to cure or to nurse, may be, without being 
One of the 


healthiest boys’ schools I ever knew preserved many years 


in the least aware of it, a considerable menace. 


ago a wonderful record of health with no medical super- 
vision beyond that of the local general practitioner. In an 
unfortunate the himself a 
doctor, urged the appointment of a full-time medical officer. 
There followed a few mild cases of an epidemic sickness, 


moment one of Governors, 


such as had previously given no trouble in a community 


so healthy. This time, however, the medical officer laid 


and with the very 


creating exactly what he 


himself out ** 
best 


co cope with a big thing.’’ 


intentions he succeeded in 
quite unconsciously d rec] 

Secondly, the authorities must express their own con- 
victions in sound teaching on general questions of health. 
I do mean mere instruction in what is called ‘°° per- 
sonal hygiene,’’ 


not 


but something far more comprehensive. 
You cannot have watertight compartments in education. 
The general way of looking at life produced by the school 
must include the subject of health, and boys can be made 
to fee] a sense of responsibility and a sense of pride in 
this matter as in others. 

headmasters of this century 


One of the few great creative 
made his boys feel that the 
introduction of illness into the community was one of the 
gravest of school crimes, and that nearly all sickness was 
avoidable. Perhaps he went rather far; but his boys were 
wonderfully free from ill-health. Elsewhere I have known 
a community of some forty boys, possessing a genuine pride 
in their health record, go through a whole term without a 
single boy missing the whole of a single lesson. 

There is one other way in which suggestion commonly 
works, and I believe it will explain a good many differences 
the health It is often over- 
looked, perhaps because it is too close to our eyes, or per- 
haps because it suggests uncomfortabie reflections. Good 
health, especially in youth, depends largely upon happiness. 
The life of boarding schools is, no doubt, a good deal 
happier than it used to be, but it is certainly not yet all 
that it might be. There is still an 
boredom and indifference both in 


between records of schools. 


amount of 
work and games. Nor is 
The bored or unhappy 
boy or girl is the one who is most likely to find a refuge 
in the sick-room or sanatorium, not, necessarily, by con- 
scious ** shamming.’’ but as an unconscious escape from 
hated The happiness, too, of most of us 
depends largely upon how far we are treated, and regard 
ourselves, as self-respecting individuals and not mere com- 
ponent units of a mass. I think many who carefully 
observed military life during the war (not least in non- 
combatant units) must have felt sometimes when a soldier 
** went sick ’? for no apparent reason, that it was not so 
much a case of malingering, but rather the result of an 
overpowering desire just for once to be something more 
than Private No. X., to receive, if only for a few moments, 
somebody’s whole individual attention, and possibly to 
awaken his interest as an individual. Other things being 
equal, the schoo! that gives greatest play for individuality 
(which is quite different from individualism) is likely to 
have the least illness. 
The foregoing remarks are in no way derogatory cf 


immense 


frivolity the same as happiness. 


conditions. 
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the position of the medical officer as such. On the con- 
trary, they suggest that he might be a very much more 
important person than he is at present. They do con- 
template, however, a man with a rather different outlook 
on life, and probably a rather different training. The 
future medical officer should be as interested in the mind 
as in the body, and almost as interested in education ss 
in medicine. Incidentally, he should probably have under 
his general supervision all the physical activities of the 
school, including games and athletics. But he should be 
as much a teacher as a healer. He should be able to think 
of the girls and boys, and they should think of themselves, 
less as his patients than as his pupils, and he should be 
associated in their minds with health rather than with 
disease. 


JAMES HERBERT. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE Jesuit Father Athanasius Kircher, a writer on 

| abstruse musical subjects who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, declared in one of his books that the 
months from May to October were favourable to the mak- 
ing of music, and those from November to April unfavour- 
able. The reasons for this categorical statement are a 
trifle obscure, but we to-day would seem to hold with 
equal conviction precisely the opposite view, and with as 
little ostensible justification. Our orchestral season finishes 
in April, and with the approach of summer the number of 
instrumental and vocal recitals steadily diminishes week 
by week until finally they cease altogether. The slump has 
been particulariy accentuated this year by the impending 
election—again for no comprehensible reason—and apart 
from the opera very little of interest has been happening 
of late in the musical world. Among the few exceptions 
may be mentioned the recital of violin duos given at the 
Wigmore Hall on April 29th by those admirable artists 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi and her sister, Madame Adila Fachiri. 
The programme was.of unusual interest and excellence, and 
included Purcell’s Golden Sonata, a fine work by a little 
known Italian master of the eighteenth century, Pugnani, 
and amongst other things an unaccompanied Duo of Spohr, 
the admirable qualities of which suggested that the com- 
plete neglect of this composer at the present time is to 4 
great extent unjustified. His symphonies, operas, 
oratorios, and so forth may be poor stuff and dead bevond 
recall, but no one ever wrote for the violin with a finer 
sense of style or a shrewder understanding of the medium. 

* * * 

Another excellent collaboration was that of Miss Isolde 
Menges and Mr. Harold Samuel on May 4th at the AX®olian 
Hail, in violin and piano scnatas of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. Particularly fine was their performance of the 
exquisite slow movement of the Mozart in E flat. These 
artists, by the way, are holding a kind of miniature music 
festival on their own account; two concerts have already 
been given and three more are to come, on May 25th, 
June Ist, and June 8th, which should not be missed by 
those who appreciate first-rate playing of excellently chosen 
programmes. Of newcomers, Mr. Harold Dahlquist made 
a good impression in his singing of a Bach cantata and a 
group of Brahms songs, and a violinist, Mr. Louis Krasner, 
showed himself to possess an unusually fine technical equip- 
ment, but negligible interpretative gifts. 

* * * 

Mr. John van Druten’s new comedy, ‘* After All,”’ 
which has been produced by the Three Hundred Club, has 
such obvious faults and merits that the critic can with 
difficulty avoid being either servile or patronizing. ‘* After 
All ” suffers from the author’s ** point of view ”’ being in- 
adequately stressed; the result is that we never grasp 
esthetically what is going to happen, and the play conse- 
quently suffers from absence of shape. Eventually one 
perceives that the author feels that parents learn a little 
from living, but that probably this knowledge will be of 
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little use, as family life, necessary for middle-aged people 
is, intrinsically, intolerable to youth. This is very likely 
true, but the result is a play that looks as if it was meant to 
be a novel, and is on occasion long-winded and excessively 
realistic. On the other hand, there are some very good 
situations, some very amusing dialogue, and some excellent 
characters, servants, companions, &c., which have the 
stage advantage of being “ sitters.”* Miss Muriel Aked, 
Miss Edith Martyn, and Miss Una O’Connor made the most 
of their considerable opportunities. The most subtle and 
important character was the mother, who tried to disguise 
her fundamental selfishness in the garb of a tearful self- 
sacrifice. Every family knows the type, and Mr. van 
Druten has caught it admirably. ‘* After All,”’ in fact, 
provides an entertainment well above the average, but it 
is not quite the play that we are all expecting from the 
author. 
* * + 

How rare and rich an actress is Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
and how bitterly must one reproach the London theatre 
managers for so seldom letting us see and appreciate her 
consummate art. In ** The Matriarch,’? Miss G. B. Stern’s 
play at the Royalty, she plays the head of a Jewish family, 
domineering, unscrupulous, cunning, affectionate, the 
epitome of the ‘* family instinct ”? by which she is impelled 
to plan and plot for the united benefit of her children and 
grandchildren, by whom she strives to be for ever sur- 
rounded. The ‘ matriarch ”’ is the play itself, and when 
in the last act she is succeeded by a new and younger 
matriarch (exquisitely played by Miss Beatrix Thomson), 
the play seems to lose its grip. This may not be altogether 
Miss Stern’s fault, for it is quite impossible to imagine 
‘* Mrs. Pat ”? being succeeded by anybody; but the theme 
demands it, and Miss Stern is rightly the slave of her 
theme. The other characters are for the most part blurred, 
but there are blurs and blurs, and Miss Stern’s are the 
blurs which have patently been made by the thumb of an 
artist. The scene in the second act between Miss Thomson 
and Mr. Abraham Sofaer is perfectly written and perfectly 
acted, and will live in the memory of all who see the play. 
Another play of merit in which the true Jewish national 
characteristics—as distinct from those of the stage Jew—are 
portrayed, is Mr. Laurence Housmans little masterpiece 
** The Queen. God Bless Her,’’ of which Sir Nigel Play- 
fair gave some performances last week, at the Arts Theatre 
Club. Mr. Clarke-Smith’s Disraeli was even better than 
Mr. Ernest Milton’s when Mr. Harold Scott produced the 
play at the Court some years ago, and Miss Marie Lohr 
was delightful, if.a decade too old, as'Queen Victoria. In 
the same programme, a triple bill, were ‘* The K.C.’s 
Comedy.”’ a mildly amusing piece of cynicism adapted by 
Mr. Giles Playfair from a Leonard Merrick story, and ‘* Le 


Jeune Sage et le Vieu Fou,’? a rather gawky little 
eighteenth-certury operetta by Mehul, in which Mr. 


Ranalow appeared. 
* * * 

With vivid recollections of the exploits of Messrs. Tom 
Walls and Ralph Lynn in their recent invasion of Scotland 
Yard, one could not help regretting that in ** A Cup of 
Kindness,’’ Mr. Ben Travers’s new farce at the Aldwych. 
we were not allowed to follow Mr. Lynn to Bow Street 
when, an hour after his marriage to Miss Winifred Shotter, 
he was arrested and thereto conveyed, especially as he was 
again accompanied by Mr. Walls, who is this time his 
father. Indeed this neglect of opportunity is typical of 
the play, in which the humour is almost entirely verbal, 
dependent too little on character, and hardly at all on 
situation. Still, the ingenuous Mr. Lynn can always be 
trusted to misunderstand everything that is said to him and 
to say the most tactless and unfortunate things in reply— 
when arrested he declares, quite unconvincingly, but as it 
happens with truth, that he is ‘* innocent as far as he 
knows ’’—and Mr. Walls, even after goodness knows how 
many whiskies-and-sodas, can equally be relied upon to 
extricate him by the exercise of unplumbabl> depths of in- 
genuity, so that even if we cannot enjoy Mr. Travers’s fifth 
successive farce as much as we did ** Plunder ”’ or * It 
Pays to Advertise,” it will amply suffice to sustain us until 
his sixth, which may be expected some twelve months 
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hence. The present company includes most of the Aldwych 

favourites, including Miss Mary Brough, Miss Ethel Cole- 

ridge, Mr. Robertson Hare, and—a welcome return to the 

fold—Mr. Kenneth Kove. 
* * * 

The authors of ‘* The Black Ace ” have superimposed 
upon a plot strongly reminiscent of the Boys’ Own PaPER 
a garnishing of Spirituals, ‘* quaint ’? voodooism and high- 
flown sentiments about the essential nobility and glorious 
future of the negro race. A negro, known as the Black 
Ace, is, in the Prologue, made white by a medical opera- 
tion. Some years after, posing as an Englishman, Ran- 
dolph, he comes to the aristocratic Southern home of his 
love, whither he is accompanied by his friend and rival, 
Tony. The Ku Klux Klan, having got wind of the fact 
that a black ** passing ’’ as white is about to marry a white 
girl, arrive to lynch him. But is it Randolph or Tony? 
Finally, Randolph displays the black stain on his chest : 
the results of the medical operation were unfortunately not 
permanent; then he goes forth to be lynched. It was 
painful to watch that extremely talented actor, Mr. Ray- 
mond Massey, embroiled in this farrago of nonsense; owing 
to the force of his personality he was completely out of the 
picture, unlike Miss Mabel Terry Lewis and Mr. Robert 
Haslam, whose unreality was perfect. The two bright 
spots in the evening were provided by the latter exclaim- 
ing : ** How they must have soffered! ’? and ** An English- 
man never quits! ’? Miss Carol Goodner, who has looks, 
gave a perhaps conscious imitation of Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence rushing about in pyjamas. 

* * * 


‘* The Outskirts,”” to be seen at the Gate Theatre 
Studio until June Ist, by Frantisek Langer, is a play by a 
Czech doctor who is also a philosopher and dramatist. It 
differs from the type of play we are accustomed to praise in 
England; there is no hero and no moral, merely a philo- 
sophy. Mr. Langer embraces his characters; he does not 
criticize them. His sensibility to their foibles, vanities, 
poverty, and ignorance enables him to be very humble 
before them and to blend his strange mixture into poetry. 

* * * 

An unusually interesting new film is to be seen at the 
Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion: it is of German origin, pro- 
duced by Herr Car! Froelich, and entitled ‘‘ Refuge.’’ The 
production is rather after the Russian manner as used by 
Pudowkin and others, both in the casting of the film, in 
which the actors are chosen very carefully according to 
types suitable for the different parts (as opposed to the 
usual American manner of forcing ‘* stars ”? into parts 
entirely unsuited to them), and also in the method of tell- 
ing the story, in which great attention has been given to 
the dramatic effectiveness of varied speed and rhythm and 
of the alternation of “‘ shots ”’ of different lengths. The 
acting is restrained and natural, and is kept throughout 
in a low key which makes the tragic, but not sensational, 
story all the more moving. Fraiilein Henny Porten is excel- 
lent throughout. She plays the part of a young working 
girl whose family takes pity on the hero, a young man of 
wealthy family who has left his home owing to a quarrel 
and become a vagabond. He finds refuge with them and 
falls in love with the girl. She is to bear his child and 
they are to be married, but before this can happen he falls 
seriously ill. In desperation she seeks out his mother and 
asks her help, but it is too late and the young man dies; 
the girl finds a refuge in the house of his mother. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, May 19th.— 

Dr. Walter Walsh on ‘** The Lost Soul of the World,’’ 

Lindsey Hall, 11. 

Wednesday, May 22nd.— 
** Keepers of Youth,’? by Mr. Arnold Ridley, at the 
Duke of York’s. 

Thursday, May 23rd.— 
Miss Nancy Price reading poems of Robert Browning. 
Poetry Bookshop, 6. 

Friday, May 24th.— 
Heifetz Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8. 


OMICRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
KINGS AND QUEENS 


HE interest in kings and queens must be enormous to 

judge from the books which are published about them. 

The number of biographies of monarchs or of the 
mistresses or lovers of monarchs is really amazing. I have 
five on the table in front of me and they have all been 
published in the last week or two. The curious thing is 
that they are not the machine-made product of the profes- 
sional book maker; indeed two of them are serious works. 
You may begin with the fifteenth century and a king who 
was really a king, Louis XI. of France. The book is 
** Louis XI.,’’ by Pierre Champion, translated and adapted 
by Winifred Stephens Whale (Cassell, 15s.). M. Champion 
is a scholar and a historian who has gone back to the 
original documents and has given to us a portrait of the 
real Louis instead of the Louis of legend. It is a fascinat- 
ing book. Skip three centuries and you will find yourself 
Court of Prussia: the great Frederick is now a 
memory. His nephew, Frederick William II., sits uneasily 
upon his throne, supported by the ‘* green-frog ”’ 
Bischoffswerder and his mistress, the Countess of Lichtenau, 
who began life as Fraulein Wilhelmina Encke, the daughter 
of a bugler, and had been married to the King’s valet, the 
son of the King’s gardener. Frederick William II., King 
of Prussia, suffers from dropsy. Sometimes he lies on 
cushions made of the intestines of unborn calves, since he 
has been advised that ‘‘ to breathe the effluvia of unborn 
calves ”’ is a cure for his illness. It is not. An eye-witness 
has described his deathbed. He sat in a green satin chair, 
in an airless room lit by wax candles in alabaster vases. 
The Countess sat by his side stroking his hand, while two 
of his children by another mistress played in the room. The 
sick man enjoyed ‘‘ an uneasy sleep,’’ broken by bad 
dreams, and all the while someone read aloud Moliére’s 
** Le Malade Imaginaire.’’ Towards the end he said: ‘* I 
have not deserved so hard a death. I have always meant 
well by my people; the campaigns ruined me,”’ and so died 
at nine o’clock in the morning of November 16th, 1797. I 
prefer the last words of Margaret of Scotland, the first wife 
of Louis XI., who, dying at the age of twenty-one, said : 
*“ Fie upon the life of this world. Speak not of it, for it 
wearies me more than aught else.’’ The queens were real 
queens in the fifteenth century, just as the kings were real 
kings; by the end of the eighteenth century the profession 


in the 


had already degenerated. 
* * * 

But we must return to the Hohenzollerns. Frederick 
William II. was succeeded by his son, Frederick William III. 
who had married Princess Louise of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
You may read her life in ‘* Queen Louise of Prussia,”’ trans- 
lated from the German of Gertrude Aretz by Ruth Putnam 
{Putnam, 18s.). It is not a bad book, being readable and 
accurate, but it is rather undistinguished. It tells the 
lamentable story of a tenth-rate king and a third-rate queen 
caught in the toils of the superman Napoleon. You may 
leave it for the story of the queen’s son, which you may 
read in ** William the First,’? by Paul Wiegler, translated 
from the German by Constance Vesey (Allen & Unwin, 
21s.). This again is a good biography which tells the story 
of the king whom we knew as ** the old German Emperor,” 
who was nine years old when his mother had to fly before 
Napoleon to Kénigsberg; became King of Prussia in 1861 
at the age of sixty-four; became, thanks to the superman 
Bismarck, first German Emperor in 1871 at the age of 
seventy-four ; and died at the age of ninety-one, remarking 


on his deathbed : ** If I should have to go to war, I am not 
afraid of it.’’ 
* * * 

The world has known a good many kings and Hohen- 
zollerns who have not been afraid to go to war. But there 
have been kings, even Hohenzollerns, who were afraid to 
go to war. The two Frederick Williams were all-round 
failures in their profession, and particularly in its military 
department. They were passionately interested in the 
buttons on the uniforms of soldiers, but they did not like 
war. The life of another unwarlike king may be read in 
** Ludwig II. of Bavaria,’”? by Guy de Portalés (Butter- 
worth, 10s. 6d.). The book, a translation from the French, 
is quite interesting up to a point, but it is not a good one. 
The author is either too clever or not quite clever enough ; 
he would have written a better book if he had been content 
to give the facts with fewer trimmings and flourishes. His 
hero is the mad king of Bavaria, the friend of Wagner, and 
the builder of fantastic palaces. While old William was 
being made Emperor in Versailles, Ludwig was lying in bed 
with the toothache at Hohenschwangau. He was a de- 
generate, nineteenth-century king, a pathetic figure, for 
even his taste was deplorable. It was about as deplorable 
as that of another contemporary, typically nineteenth- 
century monarch whose life is told in ‘‘ Napoleon III.,’? by 
Edmund B. D’Auvergne (Nash & Grayson, 21s.). This is 
a worthy, straightforward book which gives the facts and 
leaves the reader as a rule to draw his own moral. But 
I am surprised to see that Mr. D’Auvergne insists that, 
whatever else he may have been, Napoleon III. was always 
a gentleman. 

* * + 

Except for Louis XI., this is really a lamentable por- 
trait gallery. Louis, with his long nose and cunning eyes, 
was a dangerous man. But at least he was a man, and in 
days when Royalty still had a place in the world, he was a 
masterful and intelligent king. M. Champion shows him 
to have been an admirable administrator. He could be 
crue] enough, but he was not the fiend that legend has 
made him. He reserved most of his affections for his dogs ; 
he liked them to have big heads and long ears, and he had 
raised bedsteads made for them to sleep on. Compared to 
him these modern Hohenzollerns, Wittelsbachs, and Napo- 
leons are a shoddy lot. One wonders what the glamour can 
be that people still apparently see in them. I thought some 
clue might be given in ** The English King,’’ by Michael 
Macdonagh (Benn, 10s. 6d.). This is not a bad book, 
though it might have been so much better. It is a study 
of the office of king in this country. Its best chapters are, 
in fact, those in which Mr. Macdonagh tells the curious 
story of the rise of republicanism in England in the 
seventies and its rapid fall. The book has a good deal of 
interesting stuff in its rather haphazard pages, but it does 
not help one much to understand why the glamour should 
persist so long after all the glory has gone. This is partly 
perhaps due to the fact that Mr. Macdonagh himself seems 
to be affected by the glamour. ‘* The Monarchy,” he tells 
us, ** has now become settled in this form in which the 
democratic theory of popular sovereignty is organic and 
elemental in its life and spirit, as we!] as in its procedure 
and functions.”” That is the kind of sentence, impressive 
but not lucid, which seems to be inevitable when people 
write about twentieth-century monarchy. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
BLACK BONNETS AND MUSLIN 


The House of Memories. By BARBARA WILSON. 
The Later Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley. 
OF WINDSOR and HECTOR BOLITHO. 


DRESSES 


Heinemann, 6s. 
Edited by the DEAN 


Cape. 12s. 6d. 


It is with a rather pensive pleasure that we read of days 
we can ourselves remember, but which already belong to 
another age. Lady Wilson’s little book is an old photograph 
album ; the features are still recognizable, but the prints 
are a trifle faded, and the clothes most laughably old- 
fashioned. One looks tenderly at these memorials, for did 
not we ourselves form part of their company? We remember 
climbing begoggled into our first, high, pulsating motor ; 
we remember balls where, when the valse ended, ‘‘ many a 
dress was ruined and the dancing-floor was strewn with 
tattered tulle.’’ We remember, as from another life, women 
with hair so long and heavy that when they walked in the 
garden with their hair undone it swept the leaves along the 
lawn. Lady Wilson’s book carries us back to all these 
things, and to the Paris of (I suppose) the nineties, but it 
does more than this: it revives, very slightly and subtly, the 
flavour of a particular society, of that group called the 
Souls. It is difficult to say how the flavour is conveyed ; not 
by the mention of many names associated with the group, 
not by the rehearsal of their sayings and doings, but rather 
by some lingering wistfulness natural to the author’s pen, 
some predilection for a gentle elegance of manner spiced 
with a humour that is, somehow, not quite ours. Such recol- 
lections of lost days have their perennial charm. It is not 
remote enough to be history, it is not up-to-date enough to 
be gossip ; it is merely a reconstruction to which we lend 
the willing help of our half-forgotten memories. ‘‘Je ne 
puis lire que des faits écrits par ceux a qui ils sont arrivés, 
ou qui en ont été témoins,’’ wrote Mme. du Deffand to 
Horace Walpole; she might have added, that there is a 
peculiar pleasure in reading about facts which have been 
as familiar to us as to the author. 

The letters of Lady Augusta Stanley carry us further 
back, and into a different world. The sprigged muslin 
dresses and red-gold hair (‘‘ the colour of the angels ’’) of 
Lady Wilson’s acquaintances give place to the black bonnet 
of Queen Victoria and the charming untidy figure of the 
Dean, who could not bear buttons and never wore gaiters 
because of the buttons they entailed. The voices of the 
great Victorians resound—Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Cardinal Manning, all stalk through 
Lady Augusta’s letters, and Swinburne appears too, but 
here Lady Augusta’s pen scratches sharply, ‘‘ Horrid little 
Swinburne,”’ she writes, ‘‘ who is now so inflated with his 
fame, that he is hardly bearable.” 


** Never has there been a house in London where such a 
variety of people were collected,’’ writes the Dean of 
Windsor in his introduction; ‘Sit was not a house where 
people were collected simply because they were distin- 
guished, but a house where brains brought brains, and 
interests brought interests. You would statesmen and 
ecclesiastics, men of science, distinguished foreigners, poets, 
writers, people of position in the great world, indeed almost 
everyone who stood for anything in the life of England at 
that time. ... There were dinners and luncheons where she 
did carefully select the company, but, as a rule, the whole 
of the hospitality gave the feeling of being accidental.”’ 


sce 


Behind this social life, lies the background of Lady 
Augusta’s devotion to her husband and her own family, and 
her respectful intimacy with Queen Victoria. Her letters to 
the Queen are necessarily a little more stilted than her 
letters to other people, but it is evident that she tried not 
only to amuse her august mistress but to display her sub- 
jects to her in an ordinary and human light. Politics were 
left out of the correspondence, but for a few tentative 
attempts to enlist the Queen’s sympathy for Ireland. She 
was persona grata with the whole Royal family, from the 
Queen down to Princess Beatrice, who as a child confessed 
to her that she ‘‘ never thought there was stays in shops,”’ 
and who declined to proceed beyond the upright line of 
the letter P because “it is so difficult to make their 
stomachs.’’ The alleged Victorian solemnity is very little in 
evidence in Lady Augusta’s letters. ‘‘Oh! the smells— 
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natural and artificial,’’ she writes of the Russian Court, 
‘are past all belief.’’ For she had accompanied the Dean 
to St. Petersburg, where he was to perform the marriage 
ceremony between the Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand 
Duchess Marie, and her descriptions of Imperial Russia are 
among the best things in the book. A full life, a good life, 
a life which makes many other lives seem a little thin by 
comparison. 

It may seem ungracious to complain of the way in which 
the editing has been done ; but should a second edition be 
called for, would it not be possible to introduce a few more 
dates and a few footnotes explaining the people referred to 
in the text? We lose our way among these princes and 
princesses who appear only under their Christian names. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


The Conservative Outlook. By SiR REGINALD MITCHELL BANKS, 
K.C., M.P. (Chapman Hall. 4s. 
The Liberal Outlook. By HUBERT PHILLIPS. 


J». 


Chapman & Hall. 


Every Liberal reader of these two books must wish them 
both the largest possible circulation. If he can lay aside 
the more bitter spirit of partisanship, he will admit that 
there is more to be said for the Conservative case than Sir 
Reginald Mitchell Banks has said ; but it would be an in- 
human impartiality that prevented him from rejoicing in 
seeing his own case put so well, and the enemy’s so badly. 

‘* The Conservative Outlook,’’ as here presented, is one 
of sheer panic. As in. the time of the French Revolution, 
Jacobinism has raised its head; Church and King are in 
danger ; above all, property is menaced. Conservatism 
stands as the only barrier against the forces of disorder. 

A man in a panic is an angry man, and a very large 
proportion of ‘‘ The Conservative Outlook ”’ is taken up with 
mere abuse of Socialism and Liberalism, the difference be- 
tween which its author makes no pretence to understand. 
Here is a specimen of his style (he is dealing with the period 
of the Labour Government) :— 


‘Animated by that spirit of vindictiveness, the true 
spirit of faction, which, I repeat, is their peculiar vice, they 


the Liberals] preferred to serve as MacDonald's fiunkeys, 
trouing Obediently in their red liveries, through the 
Socalist lobbies, sneered at and snubbed even by their 


masters.” 


This spirit of coarse truculence pervades the book. The 
constant repetition of phrases such as, ‘‘ the whole abject 
crew, like true Liberals,’ and ‘‘ perambulating Chadbands 
with their unctuous allocutions”’ (i.e., people who really 
believe in the League of Nations), makes it extremely weari- 
some reading. As regards its matter, perhaps the most 
important revelations of (one type of) the Conservative Out- 
look are the admission that Sir Reginald Mitchell Banks 
‘cannot feel any great enthusiasm’’ about the Kellogg 
Pact ; his complete complacence over the conduct of the 
Three Powers Conference and the Anglo-French Compromise; 
and the fact that he dismisses the whole question of Free 
Trade and Protection in fifteen pages, containing more 
rhetoric than argument, at the end of the book. 

Mr. Hubert Phillips can hit hard; but he is not “a 
dirty fighter.’’ Indeed, he is much concerned with 
attacking his opponents than with explaining his own case. 
His little book (only 190 pages) contains an admirably clear 
analysis of the social, industrial, and political evils from 
which we are suffering to-day, and an admirably clear ex- 
position of the Liberal remedies. His aim has been to give 
the doubtful voter a plain, straightforward account of what 
Liberals propose to do in industry, housing, education, and 
foreign policy ; why it should be done, and how it can be 
done. It is a book to make men think and to make them 
hope. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Baldwin has written a 
Foreword for ‘‘ The Conservative Outlook ’’ in which he 
says nothing, very gracefully, and that Mr. Lloyd George 
has contributed an Introduction to ‘‘ The Liberal Outlook,”’ 
in which he says a great deal, very pungently. 


less 
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A GREAT ROMANTIC 


Graziella. By A. DE LAMARTINE. Translated by RALPH WRIGHT. 
Illustrated by JACQUIER. (Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. 


IN Western Europe towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury human nature was changing with unusual rapidity. 
As early as 1712 a specimen of the human race was born, 
apparently a mere sport, but really a fine example of a 
new type which was to multiply prodigiously a century 
later, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Twenty-five years later came 
another good specimen, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. The 
attention and sympathy which these two excited, show that 
there were in France many less articulate and unremarked 
examples of the same type. But it was not till another thirty 
years had passed that two more were born who caused any 
great stir, Germaine Necker and Francois-René de Chateau- 
briant. The procreative power of these four was as great 
spiritually as is that of insects and fish physically: a 
generation later France was swarming with their progeny. 
But the surprising fact to students of the analogous 
evolution of human consciousness in England is that 
these first four Gallic romantics wrote not in verse 
but in prose. The first French romantic poet was 
born in 1790, nearly eighty years after Rousseau, and 
twenty-two years later than Chateaubriand. His name was 
Alphonse de Lamartine. There had been no French Blake or 
Collins or Gray to prepare the way for him, yet his first 
volume, which appeared in 1820, was accorded a triumph. 
The form of his poems was not revolutionary, and to 
readers of ‘‘ Emile,’’ ‘‘ Paul et Virginie,’’ ‘‘ Corinne,’’ and 
‘** René,”’ the sentiments were familiar. The ‘‘ Méditations ”’ 
filled a long-felt want. 

It was no new thing for men to love either women, 
natural scenery, or themselves. The originality of the 
romantics, I think, was that they mixed these three loves 
together and attached a mystical importance to the state 
of mind which resulted. This was caused by a vastly 
heightened consciousness of the mysteriousness of the 
universe in general and human nature in particular. Tradi- 
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tional religion had afforded a logical explanation, rationalism 
suggested another, more credible if less complete. Neither 
of them could satisfy any longer the developing sensibility 
of Western man. He therefore made a virtue of his own 
disability, and preferred his emotions to be inexplicable ; 
they thus became more important. The Romantic movement 
was largely a deification of the unconscious. And it might 
be argued that by unveiling this divinity Dr. Freud has 
proved himself the most formidable figure in the present 
reaction against romanticism. 

Lamartine is a very fine specimen of the Romantic. His 
father was imprisoned under the Terror, and the poet 
attributes his agitated nature to an infancy spent in such 
distressing days, just as Musset attributes his to having been 
conceived between two battles. (No such anxieties, one may 
remark, attended the mothers of the English Romantics.) 
The Lamartines were country squires in Burgundy, and the 
poet’s childhood was spent in the fields and vineyards. Like 
most poets he had a remarkable mother whom he adored. 
He went first to a detestable school which developed his 
talent for unhappiness and his tendencies to rebellion, then 
to a good school, kept by Jesuits, which nourished his 
mysticism and gave him a sound understanding of the 
Classics. A period of apparent laziness followed, spent 
partly at home and partly in Italy. Then, aged thirty, he 
married an English girl, obtained a post in the diplomatic 
service, and published his first volume of poems. At once 
he was famous. Later the Revolution of 1830 stimulated his 
interest in politics, and he gradually made himself a leader 
of the Opposition to the Government of Louis-Philippe. His 
political career proved that romanticism in literature was 
not incompatible with common sense in life. It is true that 
his political life ended in failure ; this was because he re- 
mained a very great Liberal. In 1848 he saved France from 
the dictatorship of the Paris mob, but it was against his 
principles to try to save it from itself. He was in favour of 
letting the people decide, and when five and a half million 
Frenchmen voted for Louis Napoleon as President, and less 
than 18,000 for Lamartine, they proved that they were unfit 
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HE boundless universe is a visible phenomenon; vast, incompre- 

hensible, awe-inspiring. A magnificent vista of space, entirely free. 
The space in this paper is a fraction less expansive, but infinitely 
more expensive. Only staccato proclamations can he afforded. There 
is no room for poetic or political verbosity. 

Discarding hypocrisy, the principals of this House modestly confess 
that the purpose of these cryptic essays is to sell symmetrical clothes. 
And, perhaps, to obtain the means to seek extravagant lives if 
sufficiency is left after mollifying a rapacious Inland Revenue. 

To achieve this estimable purpose it becomes essential, not only to 
maintain, but to increase our trade. The majority of our customers we 
hope to retain until Death Duties do us part. Their legacies are be- 
queathed to us during life by wearing the clothes we make, and thus 
silently, yet ostensibly, recommending our productions to their friends. 

Let us be more blatant still, and emphasise the salient points of 
argument ; commercial artistry cannot be built upon a lie. 

The clothes we make are expensive. But the tailoring is done by 
hand by expert West End log workers. The sewing alone costs nearly 
£4 a Suit. The materials are of the very finest quality produced in 
England or Scotland, and are manufactured to our own exclusive de- 
signs; they are confined to us and cannot be produced elsewhere. Our 
cutters are all men of established reputation. 

The supreme care that is exercised in production ensures that each 
suit will keep its shape for years. It represents an economy, for it will 
outwear any three machine-made productions. A Bond Street suit is a 
symbol of artistry. But the affluence of art demands a constant change 
of tone and shade and line. All of which are Pope & Bradley’s 
subtleties. 

The surroundings in which our customers are served have been 
re-beautified. A new frontage has been erected, from the design of 
Charles Sykes. The conception is classical, and the beauty and interior 
comfort, to the eye and stomach, make shopping a pleasure instead of 
an endurance test. Added to which the prices charged are not intoler- 
able. Lounge Suits from ten guineas, Dinner Suits from fourteen 
guineas, and Dress Suits from sixteen guineas. 
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first edition limited to 500 copies, of 
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21s. N.B.—AIl Scholartis first editions, whether 
signed or unsigned, have appreciated in value. 


THE VERY END, six stories by 


OsSBERT BURDETT. 


Sign of Sagittarius. 


Cr. 8vo. ; 


The first volume of fiction 
from the pen of the distinguished biographer, 
A book of real distinction. 
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100 copies on mould-made paper, 
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A daring tale by P. R. STEPHENSON, with 27 illustrations by Hat Coins; demy 8vo; 2s. 
Of this satire on literary censorship, the 25 copies signed by author and artist at 7s. 6d. were heavily over- 
A light-hearted gesture ; for our serious view see the May issue of The Controversialist. 
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self-government. Lamartine lived obscurely on for 
another fifteen years, impoverished, writing indefatigably to 
pay his debts, a pathetic figure, yet always dignified. 
lo an English ear his poetry is not exciting. It has the 
thinness of Shelley's, without the ecstasy ; the mildness of 
fennyson’s, without the technique. Lamartine was probably 
right in priding himself more upon his oratory than upon 
poetry. His prose often has the worst qualities of 
‘Raphaei "’ is one of the silliest books ever 
written by an important author. As a novel ‘“ Graziella’’ is 
very shapeless, but it was not written as a novel: it is an 
*xtract from the poet's memoirs, and the translator, I think, 
added a note mentioning this fact. Recent 
research suggests that the story was stolen from a contem- 
porary novel. But Lamartine wrote a second autobiography 
like 1 t of us, the Romantics never tired of talking about 
themselves—and in this he includes many incidents omitted 
in ‘*‘ Les Confidences,’’ while assuring us that the main facts 
of *‘Graziella’’ are true. It is not necessary to disbelieve 
him. 
‘ Graziella ” The author 
to Italy for the first time, sees Naples, and someone 
dies, for love of him. It rather absurd 
description of his courage in descending into the crater of 
Vesuvius, a feat which he really performed not out of 
despair but to impress his friend the learned Humboldt and 
the guides. But for the most part the tone is quiet and 


for 


his 


romantic prose 


should have 


LiK His 


is a slight elegiac episode. 
foes 


else contains a 


more sentimental than Bvronic. The story is the simple one 
of a love between the voung poet and a fisherman’s daughter, 
but the incidents are various and charming. Lamartine 


cirl a coral-worker, which he afterwards admitted 
But what pretty effects he obtains from the 


makes the 
she was not. 
invention :— 


rhe red dust rvered her hands, and, flying some- 
times up to her face, powdered her cheeks with a slight 


rouge, which made her eyes seem yet more blue and bright. 
Then she laughed and wiped it away, shaking her black 
hair, and covering me with dust in my turn. ‘ Isn't it a fine 
trade for a daughter of the sea like me?’ she said. ‘We 
owe it everything, the sea; from my grandfather's boat, 
and the bread we eat, to these necklaces and ear-rings, 
with which I shall perhaps one day adorn myself, when I 
have polished and made enough for those who are richer 
and m beautiful.’ ”’ 


Indeed, it is by its prettiness rather than its pathos that 
the story is likely to attract the modern reader. It is itself 
a piece of coral, delicately carved, which the romantic storm 
threw up, and which we may well prefer to the frowning 
rocks and lightning-riven trees among which we find it. 
So the Nonesuch Press has given Mr. Ralph Wright’s elegant 
translation a suitably bibelot setting, with neat type, a 
patterned binding, and charming ironical illustrations by 
Jacquier 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 

The Oxford History of Music. Iniroductory Volume, edited by 
Percy C. Buck. Vol. I.—The Polyphonic Period. Part I.— 
Method of Musical Art. By H. E. WOOLDRIDGE. Oxford 
University Press, and Milford. 17s. 6d. each. 

The Theories of Claude Debussy. By LEON VALLAS. Translated 
from the French by MAIRE O'BRIEN Oxford University 
Press, and Milford. 6s. 6d. 


Beethoven the Creator. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
Moussorgsky. By OSKAR VON RIESEMANN. 
German by PAUL ENGLAND Knopf. 25s 


‘‘ THe Oxford History of Music” 
volumes in the years 1901 to 1905. 
an evolutionary view of the development of music, and, as 
the editor of the second edition says in his preface, it was 
to the students of those days ‘‘ a revelation and a gift bevond 
price.” The twenty-four years which have passed since 
the publication of the sixth volume have not been barren of 
developments both in music itself and in the outlook upon 
its history. Every musician will welcome this new edition 
of the ‘‘ Oxford History,’’ especially because it does not 
ignore those changes. The Introductory Volume is entirely 
new, and it is intended as a general introduction to the study 


Gollancz. 30s.) 
Translated from the 


was first published in six 
It took, as was natural, 
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of the history of music and also as a method of counter- 
acting the rather too evolutionary outlook of the original 
volumes. It is a composite volume. Mr. Cecil Torr deals 
with Greek music and Dr. Oesterley with Hebrew, Miss 
Townsend Warner with Notation, Miss K. Schlesinger with 
the Significance of Musical Instruments in the Evolution of 
Music, the Rev. Dom Anselm Hughes with Theoretica! 
Writers before 1400, the Bishop of Truro with Plainsong, 
Mr. Fox-Strangways with Folksong, and Professor Dent with 
the Social Aspects of Music in the Middle Ages. Volume I. is 
Professor Wooldridge’s original volume revised and to some 
extent shortened. It is a pity that there is no index to the 
introductory volume. 

M. Léon Vallas performed a useful task in his ‘‘ Les 
Idées de Claude Debussy, Musicien frangais,’’ which is now 
translated into English. When nearly forty years old, 
Debussy began to write musical criticism for the REVUE 
BLANCHE, and again just before the war he wrote articles 
for the Press on music. A translation of many of these 
critiques appeared last year, but M. Vallas’s book is useful 
because he gives not the articles themselves, but an exposi- 
tion of the most important views and criticisms contained 
in them. 

M. Rolland’s book is a large one and should not be mis- 
taken for a much smaller book which he published on 
Beethoven some years ago. It deals first with the ‘* Eroica ”’ 
Symphony and shows, by a detailed analysis of that work, 
the enormous stride that the composer took, beyond any- 
thing that he or others had done previously, in its musical 
composition. M. Rolland then, by a similar method, shows 
that Beethoven surmounted another peak in the ‘‘ Appasion- 
ata’’ Sonata, and finally he gives us a very interesting 
chapter on “ Fidelio.’’ The book is magnificently illustrated. 

The book on Moussorgsky is a very thorough and 
interesting biography of the composer in which the work of 
the artist is interpreted through the events of his life. 


FREE TRADE FACTS 


Free Trade To-day. By H. L. NATHAN. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


Tuls is a book for candidates, canvassers, speakers, hecklers, 
and journalists. It is perhaps too much to expect that the 
average voter will read through nearly four hundred pages 
closely packed with facts and figures, but all those who take 
any active part in the political campaign will find it an 
invaluable storehouse of arguments and illustrations. 

The book is encycloprdic in its range. It begins with 
an analysis of the basic arguments in favour of Free Trade, 
and devotes separate chapters to the effects of Protection 
on employment, wages, prices, and industrial efficiency. It 
discusses Free Trade in its relation tu international good- 
will, and Protection in its relation to political corruption. 
It traces, in detail, the history of the fiscal controversy ; 
analyzes the causes of the present industrial depression, and 
examines the Protectionist proposals put forward as a 
remedy, both on their theoretical merits, and in the light of 
experience. 

It is, of course, impossible, in a brief review, to cover 
anything like all this ground. The three points which have 
struck the present reviewer as of outstanding importance 
and interest are: first, the refutation, based on careful his- 
torical analysis, of the claim that Protection would give 
this country a bargaining power in tariff disputes, which it 
lacks under a Free Trade system ; secondly, the narrative of 
the campaign for Imperial Preference, with its demonstra- 
tion of the curiously one-sided attitude of the Dominion 
Governments ; and thirdly, the merciless exposure of the 
underhand methods and false statistics by which the Safe- 
guarding duties have been obtained and defended. 

Two criticisms suggest themselves. More use might have 
been made of the remarkable evidence afforded by the war 
to the value of the British Free Trade system, in respect of 
alternative sources of supply, and elasticity of purchase and 
transport arrangements. Secondly, the book would have 
gained in clearness if some part of the mass of figures 
worked into the text had been presented in tabular form. 
This, however, was probably ruled out by considerations of 
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New Edition, 
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THE LETTERS 
OF PETER PLYMLEY 


& other works by SYDNEY SMITH 
This “ torrent of irresistible wit and fun,” 
as the Times Literary Supplement describes it, 
has just been published in a new edition (the 
first for fifty years), with an introduction by 
G. C. Heseltine. Both the Daily News and 
the New Statesman recommend this old 
satirical masterpiece as an antidote to 

General Election fevers. 65. net. 


A CENTURY OF 
ANGLO - CATHOLICISM 


by HERBERT LESLIE STEWART 
A reasoned, well-arranged and impartial 
survey of the history of this great force in the 
religious life of to-day, with a consideration of 
its aims and future development. tos. 6d. net. 
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THE FURTHER SIDE 
OF NO-MAN’S LAND 


By V. W. W.S.PURCELL. A novel of the 
War as seen from German prison camps. 
“* He has style and humour and has produced 
a strikingly effective picture of his corner 
of the war.”—-New Statesman. 75. 6d. net. 


LIVING 
HENRY GREEN’S novel of working-class 
life “‘ captures an astonishing experience. 
The figures of an industrial tragedy, 
grotesque, pitiful, brutal or foolish, emerge in 
accusing reality.”—Spectator. 75. 6d. net. 


THE DOUBLE AXE 


A romance of ancient Crete, by AUDREY 
HAGGARD. “She hasallher uncle’s (Sir 
H. Rider Haggard’s) power of simple, direct 
narrative.” —Manchester Guardian. 75. 6d. net. 
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ANIMALS IN 
BLACK AND WHITE 


Woodcuts by ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
“The Bewick of our times.”—Daily News. 


This wholly original series of six animal- 

books, each containing descriptive notes and 

woodcuts of twenty animals by the leading 

naturalist-engraver of to-day, has just been 

completed. “It is a real pleasure to meet a 

series which calls for such unqualified 
praise.” —Saturday Review. 


1. Larger Beasts. 2. Smaller Beasts. 
3. Larger Birds. 4. Smaller Birds. 
5. Reptiles. 6. Fishes and Sea Animals. 


each 2/6 net 
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space, and a full index facilitates reference to any point on 
which ammunition is specially desired. Of the book’s great 
value as a whole there can be no doubt, 

cratitude both for his demonstration of the 
need for a Free Trade counter-attack, and for placing 
excellent war material at of all those 
engaged in it. 
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so much 
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STRAWBERRY 


The Castile of Otranto 
OSWALD DOUGHTY. 


AND OTRANTO 


3y HORACE WALPOLE 
Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


Introduction by 


Ir there is any truth in the rumour that the seeds of a 
Gothic revival have lately been sown in certain quarters, 
then this reprint of the ‘‘ Castle of Otranto *’ will be welcome 
It is a well-printed volume, to which Mr. Oswavl 
Doughty has added a long essay on Eighteenth-Century 
Romanticism, and a short bibliography. ‘‘ The Castle of 
Otranto ’’ is a curious specimen of Gothic literature, indeed, 
one of the most curious manifestations of the Romantic 
Revival, in view of the reactions it undoubtedly produced 
and the changes it effected in the sensibility of the eighteenth 
century. That its influence should have been so profound is 
astonishing, if we consider that it possesses almost every 
fault that a novelist can commit. It is, however, as an 
‘‘ influence ’’ that it has survived, not as a work of art, and 
its immortality is guaranteed by the writers of text-books 
and the historians of literature. The title, of course, is 
familiar to thousands who have passed or failed in examina- 
tions in English literature, but the story itself has probably 
heen read by cnly a small number, and with genuine 
pleasure by very few. And yet in certain moods of suspended 
belief, it is possible to experience its childlike charm. Wa: 
pole wrote his story in a fit of enthusiasm, with no experi- 
ence and no aptitude for the form his emotions were taking. 
and, like a child who sticks glass and shells and snippets of 
velvet on an old soap-box to fulfil his desire for a jewelled 
casket, so he collected all his airy dreams and fancies, and 
lodged them in the Strawberry Hill of his imagination. 1! 
would be as unreasonable, therefore, to judge the result by 
the usual standards of criticism, as it would be to criticize 
a doll’s house by the standards of, say, Blenheim Palace. 

The pathetic thing is that Walpole was well aware of 
the difference. True, he had his childish moods and enjoyed, 
perhaps more than anything in the world, wandering into 
the Middle Ages at Twickenham, but he had caught his 
friends threatening the reality of his medieval castle with 
their smiles, and rather than suffer in his amour-propre he 
had smiled with them. And all the time he loved and be- 
lieved in Strawberry Hill with a desperate earnestness, as 
a man who imagines himself a failure will cling passionatel, 
to some person or thing he believes will never deceive him. 
It was the same with his ‘‘ Gothic story,’’ his tribute to that 
vast and ramshackle repository, which had solaced him, and 
in which his inferiority complex became sublimated. But 
he remembered the irreverent smiles of the visitors to Straw- 
berry Hill, and he was prepared to expect a similar misunder- 
standing from the readers of the ‘‘ Castle of Otranto.”” The 
first edition was published anonymously with a * Trans 
lator’s Preface,’’ in which he attempted to justify the story, 
and a further apology was added to the second edition of the 
same year, when the success of the book had tempted him 
to reveal himself as the author. In the end he came near to 
despising his literary trifles, even ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto, 
of which he said that it would not amuse twice. Yet it was 
a happy ending on the whole to a life that had been sin- 
gularly free from any real cares except the gout. And in 
his last years even the imaginary ones slipped out of his 
mind, as he sat alone in the gardens of his beloved Straw- 
berry. ‘‘ When the days were warm and sunny he would 
limp about the chambers of his castle redolent of the lilac 
scent borne through the open windows by the breeze, or 
stumble across the lawn to the glory of orange flowers an: 
azaleas in which he still delighted, or sit out in the evening 
silence beneath the stars, listening to the nightingales as he 
had done when Gray and Mason sat with him on a summer 
night long dead.”’ 
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A FIRST-CLASS DETECTIVE STORY 


La Mystérieuse Baronne de Feuchéres. By LOovuIS ANDRE. 


Perrin. 12 fr. 
The Mysterious Baronne de Feuchéres. By Louis ANDRE. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


THE second of these volumes is a translation of the first, 
though no such statement appears anywhere in the book, 
and the fact is still further obscured by M. André appearing 
on the * blurb’? as Mr. Louis André. Perhaps if people 
knew the book to be a translation at 12s. 6d., they would 
prefer to buy the original at 2s. But in that case it would 
have been better to have produced a translation less 
maddeningly literal, which might possibly have passed as 
an original composition. There is no earthly reason why 
publishers should not produce at 12s. 6d. books that can 
be procured in the original at 2s. But it is their duty to 
their readers to say so frankly. 

After this premonitory grumble, we can heartily com- 
mend ** Mr.’’ André’s study of our great compatriot Sophy 
Dawes, the daughter of a drunken Isle of Wight fisherman, 
who after an obscure adolescence became the mistress of 
the last Condé, the father of the Duc d’Enghien, and, subse- 
quently, after being married off to a simple-minded soldier, 
M. de Feuchéres, ruled Condé with a rod of iron at Chantilly 
and Saint Leu, till the morning of August 27th, 1830, when 
he was found hanged in his bedroom, and finally returned 
with the two million francs he had left her to live sumptu- 
ously with her poor relations in England till her own death 
in 1840. She has also passed into eternal prose, for she 
was the mistress of Chantilly, who dominated the dream-life 
of Gerard de Nerval, and flits as a ghostlike faun through 
the pages of ‘* Sylvie.’’ 

Did the last Condé commit suicide by hanging himself, or 
was he first suffocated in his bed by Sophy Dawes and her 
lover, the sous-officier X, who then rigged up the sham 
suicide? Was the motive sufficient? What can we make 
of the exhibits and the alibis? Can a door be bolted from 
the outside on the inside with a silk string? Problems 
these that have agitated many a writer of detective stories. 

The case is certainly black against Sophy. Condé was 
probably too decrepit to hang himself, being indeed partially 
paralyzed. The cord was quite loose round his neck. His 
body showed signs of ill-usage. The position of his bed, 
shoes, &c., was most suspicious. Unfortunately the locai 
police, who were quickly on the scene, were quite incom- 
petent, and their inaccurate report was highly misleading. 

What was the motive of the crime, and was that motive 
adequate? Sophy, who had been very properly cut by 
Charles X., wanted to revenge herself and insure her social 
position by getting the bulk of the Condé property left to 
the Duc d’Aumale, son of the Duc d’Orléans. Condé, though 
he loathed the whole Orléans family, was eventually bullied 
and cowed into making the will. Then the July Revolution 
came and upset everything. The heir-presumptive to the 
Throne, the infant Duc de Bordeaux, was reduced to exile 
and misery, and the Duc d’Orléans, now King Louis 
Philippe, had added usurpation to his other offences. Condé 
very properly got it into his head that he ought to alter his 
will in favour of the banished child of the elder branch. 
He foresaw that Sophy would never consent to this, and 
made plans for leaving France secretly. Apparently some 
knowledge of this plot came to Sophy’s ears, while at the 
same time Louis Philippe was urging her to ensure the 
succession for his son ‘‘ at any cost.” 

But the problem of the motive remains? Was Sophy 
really frightened that Condé would at the last moment get 
away and leave her without a penny? Would she really 
have risked a dangerous murder to please Louis Philippe, 
whose ‘‘ at any cost ’’ was certainly not intended to include 
a crime of such a hideous nature? 

The case is certainly strong against Sophy. Louis 
Philippe evidently got into a panic and quashed the pro- 
ceedings on their being reopened. Everybody comes out of 
the affair as badly as possible. But a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
Proven’ is, I think, as far as we can go. And what can 
Gerard de Nerval have made of it all? It is as good a story 


as is to be found in Sayers, Freeman Wills Croft, or Van 
Dine, and Sophy is a credit to English villainy. 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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BRICKS 


Are you merely a tenant? If so, you 
have probably paid away a large 
sum without owning a single brick! 
Isn't it time you bought a house for 
yourself instead of for your landlord ? 
There are large funds from which 
generous assistance can be given to 
you. 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership" 
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‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 





SOCIETY 
THE LOWEST RATES THE FINEST SERVICE 
HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER 


ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST.LONDON, NW1 
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The 


Highest Quality 
of 
Workmanship 


In the great 
Rowntree Factory at York 
Rowntree’s Clear Gums are 
made by skilled workers 

under ideal conditions. 


IRROWNTREE’S 
CLEAR 
GUMS 


In 2d. tubes and 6d. packets, 
also ‘loose’ in larger quantities. 





























LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,800 Offices in England and Wales, 
and others in India and Burma. 








(31st December, 1928.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - ~- 353,638,942 
ADVANCES, &. - ~- 187,155,085 


Colenial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., EC. 2. 














The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks : 

The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 

The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. . 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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QUORUM PARS MAGNA FUIT 


Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian. By the RIGHT Hon. T. P. 
O'CONNOR Iwo vols genn. 42s. 


Mr. O’ConNoR begins his book with some account of jour- 


nalism in London in the seventies. We learn from these 
opening pages that Mr. O’Connor’s first patron in letters 
was Mr. Beeton, the husband of the cookery book. Mr. 


O'Connor made his first appearance before the public as the 
author of a life of Disraeli. The book was written while 
Disraeli was still alive, and is an early example of the 
biographies of living men which are now common enough. 
About the same time, or soon after, diligent and well- 
disposed men were compiling voluminous lives of Mr. Glad- 
and Mr. Bright which were often to be the 
bookeases of the faithful, beneath the wool-mats and the 
cruet-stand. But Mr. O’Connor’s book about Disraeli was 
not like these. It was, on the contrary, polemical and 
slashing, and the much-married Mr. Beeton emerges unex- 
pectedly as the man who suggested the work to Mr. 
O’Connor. The reader who has a taste for minor bio- 
graphical facts of this kind will find them in abundance in 
Mr. O’Connor’s pages. He will also find a and 
systematic annotation of a period, beginning in 1880, when 
Mr. O’Connor entered Parliament, and ending in 1891 with 
the fall of Parnell. This is a new historv—done from the 
inside—of the Parnellite movement. 


stone 


seen in 


close 


One of our grievances against our own times arises out 
of a certain grittiness in the current public life. Public 
questions are too weighty ; the men who handle them, some- 
what wispy. Politics now, like Mr. Gladstone’s jokes, are 
no laughing matter. In the cricket field the bat has got the 
better of the ball, and people are ceasing to go and look 
at cricket this is so. In public life the opposite 
has occurred, but the effect on the game spectacularly is 
just the same. The bowling is so alarming and the pitch is 
so bumpy with recent war and present crisis that the respon- 
sible statesman at the wicket blocks every ball and has lost 
the stvle of the game completely. When he makes a speech, 
the things he says are everything ; the way he says them, 
nohing. He knows this, and so he reads it all to us from 
tvpe-written sheets, and we sit listening as though we were 
rather the shareholders of a joint-stock company than the 
citizens of a liberal country. 

And then we turn to these eighties which Mr. O’Connor 
has under review, and we find them, on the contrary, full 
of wayward human spirit. The motive power in events 
was nearly always man’s self-will and not in- 
frequently some man’s original sin. All the movements of 
the time were men! The career of Lord Randolph Churchill 
belongs to this period. Lord Randolph Churchill was a force, 
but he was an entirely personal force and, if anvone asked 
what he stood for, it would be difficult to give a satisfactory 
reply. He was like the young man who, asking John Morley 
for work on the Patt MALL GazettE, Said that his particular 
line was ‘‘ invective,’’ and, on being asked, against whom or 
what, replied, against nothing and no one in particular— 
‘*just general invective.’’ Sir Charles Dilke, again, put 
an end to many public hopes by his personal collapse. It 
seems to be agreéd now that Dilke was a man of limitations. 
On the other hand, we cannot look into the affairs of 1884 
and 1885 without perceiving that he was extremely eminent, 
and that he, much more surely than Chamberlain, had the 
succession to Gladstone in his hand. While things were like 
this, Dilke attended some great Radical meeting in London 
and, on his return to his house, found a piece of paper on 
the table in the hall. It was the citation—and few men in 
the public eye of England have made such a vertical drop 
which Dilke then took. But the greatest example of 
this dramatic qualitv in the public life of the time is fur- 
nished by the fall of Parnell. He turned a chapter of our 

history into a story from the FAMILY HERALD. 
’s double life not onlv enters into the history of the 


because 


some 


as that 


serious 
1] 


Parne 


time, but largelv constitutes it. The fate of a nation was 
concerned in those long, circuitous drives through the 
London suburbs in a hansom cab. Mr. O’Connor knows 


how to turn a sentimental story of this kind to good literarv 
account, and he enters in detail into the narrative of 
Parnell’s last days. 

Following other high authorities, Mr. O’Connor gives to 
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Mr. Thomas Sexton the unquestioned second place among 
the Parliamentarians of the eighties, the first being held, of 
course, by Mr. Gladstone. In 1896, Mr. Sexton, who was 
not then fifty years old, retired and withdrew these almost 
matchless gifts from the admiration of the House of Com- 
mons. It is pleasant to be reminded that Mr. Sexton is still 
living in Dublin. A retirement so uncalled for and yet so 
profound and conclusive is surely one of the most curious 


; 2 agitate 
facts in the lives of public men! HASLAM MILLs. 


FAIRY STORIES, OR THE LORD OF HOSTS? 


Stories from the Bible. MARE. 
Gwyer. 7s, 6d. 


By WALTER DE LA Faber & 


THE teaching of Bible stories to children is no longer so 
simple a matter as when parents believed in their literal 
interpretation. Few people would now desire their children 
to dwell upon the idea of Moloch, or to believe that the world 
was created in seven days; but equally few, on the other 
hand, would wish them to grow up ignorant of the mar- 
vellous Old Testament stories, and without the example of 
Biblical prose. That children are so growing up, however, 
is Mr. De la Mare’s prime motive for rewriting certain of 
these stories in his own way. It is also, in our opinion, his 
sole excuse. 

But we doubt whether it is a very good excuse; and 
whether the older boys and girls for whom this book is in- 
tended, will be led from it to reading the stories for them- 
selves. The whole system of retelling standard books for 
children is a snare and a delusion. The children learn the 
stories, certainly, at an age when they are not easily for- 
gotten. But their superficial knowledge too often becomes 
a subconscious pretext for not reading the book until long 
past the age when it could be understood—if at all. In the 
case of the Bible, this is particularly true, for short-cut 
methods teach children neither its great wisdom nor its 
lovely prose. 

Mr. De la Mare’s stories, moreover, are so insipid. Pos- 
sibly he was one of those unhappy children for whom the 
Old Testament was a world of fear and horror. But most 
healthy children—ignorant of pain—can suffer descriptions 
of bloodshed very gladly indeed. The stories of the Fall 
and the Flood, of Joseph and David, are not the beautiful 
fairy stories that Mr. De la Mare would have us believe ; and 
in erasing the letter, he has killed the spirit too. He has 
omitted all unpleasantness, and put only poetic embellish- 
ment in its place. In his story of the Flood, for instance, 
he has passed lightly over the drowning of a wicked world, 
and in so doing has inevitably damaged the proportion and 
significance of the allegory. Nor can he make amends by 
passages such as this:— 

‘“The Ark was set in the midst, and busy continually 
was the whole household of Noah. Twilight descended, and 


they rested from their labours. .. . The cries and callings of 
the four-footed creatures, and the birds’ shrill sweet even- 


song ceased beneath the stars in the hush of the plain 
around them, where darkness enclosed them in, All was 
Stim... « 

“Only the nightingale poured on into the starry dark 


a song of delight, that yet seemed to echo with grief and 

exile.” 

Anyone who had never read the Bible, indeed, might 
gather from this book that butterflies and nightingales were 


among the more important elements of Hebrew life— 
whereas these creatures are never mentioned in the Old 


Testament at all. His stories stand in the same relation to 
the Bible as the ‘‘ Idylls of the King ’’ to Malory ; and how 
many of us have been led from Tennyson to Malory, except 
by the way of disgusted reaction? 

People may say, of course, that children cannot, or 
should not, read Malory. But the answer is, that they will 
read it only when they want to read it—which is, as soon 
as they can understand it. And that meanwhile they are 


better without any Round Table at all. 

In the same way, until they can be persuaded to read 
the Bible for the sake of its primitive, full-blooded stories and 
its vigorous prose, they had better not be led to it through 
misleading fairy stories—however distinguished and poetical 
they may be in themselves. 
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Sir GILBERT PARKER 


the distinguished novelist, writes :—"I have 
given Genasprin a good trial and I think it is 
excellent in its effects. I have long used, but 
not very often, aspirin and I think Genasprin 
is an improvement on that excellent remedy.” 


Of all Chemists—2- per botile of 35 tablets. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


GENATOSAN LTD., 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material, 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 
British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU help a BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY 
Tue Eart or HaRRowBy GeorGcE F, SHEE, M.A.’ 
Honorary Treasurer Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


LOUGHBOROUGH _LEICESTERSHIRE 
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Every Teacher and Education Official should read 


THE CASE FOR 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 
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NATURALNESS [$ OF RELIGION 


By A. BARRATT BROWN, M.A., Principal of Ruskin College, 
Oxford; and JOHN W. HARVEY, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards, 5s. net. 
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Apologetic.”—The Friend. 
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CO\};.PANY MEETING, 








MARGARINE UNION, LIMITED 


The first Annual General Meeting of Margarine Union, 
Limited, was held at the Company’s offices, 26, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C.1, on May 10th. The Chairman of the Com- 
pany, the Right Honourable the Earl of Bessborough, C.M.G., 
presided. 

He explained that it was important that there should be no 
clash of interests between Margarine Union and Margarine Unie, 
and that therefore an agreement was concluded between them 
for the equalization of capital value on liquidation and of 
dividends of corresponding classes of shares, which resulted in 
the rights of the shareholders of both Companies being identical, 
and he therefore proposed to talk of the combined results of 
the two Companies. 

The formation of Margarine Union and Margarine Unie made 
it possible to obtain controlling interests in a considerable 
number of competitive factories on distinctly favourable terms, 
by which the position of Margarine Union and Margarine Unie 
became even more preponderating than that of Jurgens and 
Van den Berghs in the past. This position had been further 
strengthened by the successful negotiations with the important 
Schicht and Hartog concerns, the Boards being extended by the 
inclusion of Messrs. Heinrich and Georg Schicht and Mr. Jacob 
Hartog. He mentioned incidentally that the Allied and Sub- 
sidiary Companies of Margarine Union and Margarine Unie 
amounted to between 300 and 400 in number. 

The profits earned by the businesses acquired during 1928 
were not reflected in the present Accounts, but the 1929 profits 
of these businesses would be included as a matter of course 
in dealing with the 1929 figures; the directors confidently ex- 
pecting that the total Capital outstanding would show a yield 
in excess of that on the smaller Capital during the period now 
under review. 

The work of moulding together the Jurgens and Van den 
Bergh concerns which were spread over 20 European countries 
and controlled sometimes as many as twenty to forty factories 
in each country, had been practically carried out. The full 
result, however, would only be felt as time went on, partly in 
1929, perhaps completely in 1930. 

Raw materials for the whole concern were now purchased at 
one centre and dealt with by one administration. 

He mentioned that over £1,600,000 had been spent on adver- 
tising during 1928, and had been fully charged to Profit and 
Loss. The consumption of margarine was continually increas- 
ing, no doubt due to the fact that it occupies a rather unique 
position because whilst being one of the cheapest and best 
food commodities in existence, it is sold at the same price to 
the public as before the war. 

Alterations and improvements during the year had cost 
£900,000. On the other hand, Depreciation amounting to over 
£1,000,000 had been written off, and £1,200,000 had been charged 
against the 1928 results for the cost of upkeep and repairs ; the 
factories were, without exception, in a high state of efficiency. 

He dealt with the capitalization of the two Companies on 
December 31st, explaining that the combined Capital at December 
31st, 1928, amounted to £11,396,731, as against £6,391,666 at the 
time the two companies were first formed, the increase resulting 
from the acquisition of the remaining Ordinary shares of the 
Jurgens and Van den Bergh concerns against shares of 
Margarine Union and Margarine Unie. 

The latter shares were taken into account at their approxi- 
mate market value on the date when the offer for exchange was 
made, the surplus so derived being in the nature of a premium 
which, together with premiums received on the issue of shares 
for cash and other exceptional profits, were carried to the 
General Reserves which at the end of December amounted to 
£2,357,197. 

He went on to explain that since the end of the year the 
liquid position was greatly improved by the issue of Ordinary 
shares to existing shareholders at 150 per cent., which had 
resulted in the Issued Capital of the combine being raised to 
£14,851,753 and the General Reserve Fund being increased to 
£4,147,043. 

He was glad to state that whereas at the formation of the 
Companies the profit expected to be available for the Ordinary 
Shareholders might amount to 9 per cent, on the then existing 
Ordinary Capital, the actual profit available for 1928 on the 
materially increased Ordinary Capital was about 16} per cent. 

The preliminary expenses, registration, and stamp duties, in 
connection with the formation of the Companies amounted to 
£479,129, and the directors proposed that this amount should be 
charged against the 1928 results. 

The Report and Accounts submitted to the Meeting were 
adopted, and it was resolved to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected, and 
Messrs. Heinrich and Georg Schicht and Mr. Jacob Hartog were 
elected to the Board. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting which followed the 
Annual General Meeting the alteration in the Articles of Associa- 
tion made necessary by the increase in the number of directors 
was unanimously agreed to. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, and 
Staff concluded the proceedings. 
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THE REAL PRINCE CHARLIE 
King of the Highland Hearts. By WINIFRED DUKE. 


as. 6d. 


Chambers. 


WHEN asked what he thought of ‘‘ John Inglesant,’*> Newman 
is reported to have said that the book had given him con- 
siderable pleasure, but needed an index. Probably this was 
a gibe rather than a compliment; but if the same thought 
arises with regard to Miss Duke’s fine romances of the °45 
and after, and it it is without any shadow of a sneer. 
The truth is Miss Duke in her new story of the young Pre- 
tender has ransacked her authorities to such purpose that 
even if she had given us bibliography, footnotes, index, and 
all, they need not have seemed out of place. Yet her story 
remains romance ; for it gives us what memoirs and records 
and histories give only occasionally, accidentally, and per- 
functorily, characters in the round, living and moving and 
suffering people in a wind-blown world. 
romance, ‘* Scotland’s Heir,’’ Miss Duke dealt with the 
rising of °45 up to and including Culloden. In her present 
book we pick up the threads of the story as the clans gather 
after the retreat, and await the Prince’s commands. 

In a fine prologue we meet Lord George Murray and his 
brother, the Duke of Atholl, with the dving Duke of Perth 
and Lord John Drummond, despairing of their Prince, and 


does, 


In her previous 


at last receiving his message, ‘‘ Let every man seek his 
safety in the best way he can.’’ Thereafter we follow the 
Prince, a fugitive, with a £30,000 price upon his head, as 


he passes through the Western Highlands, handed from one 
faithful follower to another, through the Flora Macdonald 
incident to the day when he meets Lochiel and sees the ruin 
that has befallen Achnacarry, and thence passes to France. 
It is a great story finely told, especially that part of it which 
deals with the Prince’s sojourn with the Glenmoriston out- 
laws. Next comes the story of the Prince in France, first as 
the guest of the Monarchy and afterwards as an unwelcome 
visitor hidden from the authorities by his friends. Miss 
Duke does not spare her hero either as a false leader or as 
a brutal lover, and she him at last, a shadowy, 
nacknowledged king gradually dving of his excesses in the 
Roman Palace where his father had died. Yet for all the 
faithfulness of the facts, even to the last something of the 


leaves 


Stuart glamour clings to the man who betraved all who 
isted him, and who, dying in shame and contempt, never- 
theless lives in men’s minds as the gallant figure round 


whom the Clans gathered in °45. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 
Mr. BELLoc’s prolificity is as great 
vivals and New Arrivals ”’ 


as his versatility. ‘* Sur- 
Sheed & Ward, 7s. 6d.), a volume 
on Catholicism, dedicated to his daughter Eleanor, is quickly 
followed by *‘ Joan of Arc” 
laughter Elizabeth. 


Cassell, 6s. 


dedicated to his 


There are some interesting biographies: ‘* Leonid 
Krassin,’’ by his wife Lubov Krassin (Skeffington, 21s. 
Lord Chief Baron Pollock,’ by his Grandson (Murray, 
lus. 6d. ‘Five Men of Frankfort,’’ by M. E. Ravage 
Harrap, 10s. 6d.), which retells the story of the Rothschilds ; 
The Diaries of Mary, Countess of Meath, Vol. II., 1900- 


1918 **? (Hutchinson, 1ks. ‘The Life of Buddha,’ according 
to the legends of ancient India, by A. Ferdinand Herold, 
ranslated from the French by Paul C. Blum (Butterworth, 
7s. 6d 


‘* Joseph Estlin Carpenter’? (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


10s. 6d.) is a Memorial Volume. It is edited by Professor 
Herford, who contributes a memoir. Other contributions on 
Carpenter's life or work are by the Rev. J. H. Weatherall, 
Dr. Peake, and Dr. Farnell. 


In ‘‘ My Philosophy of Industry * (Harrap, 3s. 6d.) Mr. 
Henry Ford gives his views on the present state of industry. 

‘Fixation of Wages in Australia,’’ by George Anderson 
Macmillan, 21s.), is a large work dealing with the wage- 
fixing tribunals and with their work. : 

The following are travel books: ‘* Stones, Hilltops, and 
the Sea,’’ by Ruth Alexander (Alston Rivers, 12s. 6d.), 
pressions of Jugoslavia; ‘‘ Combing the 
Harry L. Foster (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.). 


im- 
Caribbees,’’ by 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 1929. 


bUS. 


Spottiswoode. 


THIs splendid Year Book has appeared in the same form as 
that to which we are accustomed. Although some 613 new 
Companies have been included, it has proved possible to 
keep the volume practically within its former dimensions. 
It is certainly a book which no person with financial in- 
terests can afford to be without. But if we may make a 
small suggestion, it would add a little to its value if it in- 
cluded a summary of the Stock Exchange Rules as to the 
minimum commission chargeable. It might be of real value 
in satisfying clients, if they were able to look up the officia! 
regulations. 

Amongst much useful information included in the Intro- 
duction is as good and accurate an account as can be found 
anywhere of the position up to date in regard to War Debt 
Settlements and Reparations. Certainly Mr. Snowden would 
have been better informed as to the position if he had been 
able to consult this book. It is interesting to note the pay- 
ments which we shall receive from our Allies this year, as 
compared with those due in the previous two years and 
next vear, as follows:— 

1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
£ £ & £ 


Roumania 100,000 150,000 200,000 250.000 


Italy 4.000.000 4.000.000 4.000.000 4,000,000 
France 6.000.000 8.000.000 10.000.000 12,500,000 
Portugal 250,000 300.000 350.000 350.000 
Greece 200.000 200,000 250.000 300.000 


Jugoslavia 150.000 200,000 250,000 300,000 


10,700,000 








15.950.000 





17,700,000 


12,850,000 





A Wild Bird. By MaAupD DIVER. 7s. 6d. 


This novel is a kind of sequel to ‘‘ Lonely Furrow.”’ 
‘*Lonely Furrow ’’ was the story of Colonel Ian Challoner, 
of the Indian Army, while this deals with the adventures of 
his daughter Eve, the wild bird. The colonel is dead, and 
his wife, a respectable and limited soul, has married a genial 
man of letters, who houses her numerous family in great 
comfort at Compton Court. But Eve has too much of her 
father in her to be able to stomach her mother (who seems 
to have treated the colonel rather badly), her sister or her 
step-father. Besides, she is meant to be a budding musical 
genius. and is naturally a rebel. Therefore, on coming back 
to the dull life at home after a brilliant holiday in the Alps 
with friends, Eve breaks away from the family, at first by 
going off alone for a walking tour in the New Forest, and 
then by going out to India to join Venessa Vane, who had 
loved and understood the colonel. It is impossible fully to 
svmpathize with Eve in her attitude to the family, and this 
is unfortunate, because we are meant to sympathize. Mrs. 
Diver is facile and abundant (the novel is at least two 
hundred pages too long), but the situations are skilfully 
developed and the fairly neat writing occasionally achieves 
a happy effect. 


Murray. 


* * * 


Frederick the Great. By MARGARET GOLDSMITH. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.) 
Miss Goldmith’s book is an interesting study of one 


aspect of the life of Frederick the Great, but of one aspect 
only. It is the story of the poor human being in the great 
man, of his most unhappy childhood and youth, of his 
warped nature and the great void which his deep, congenital 
loneliness established round him. As a work of art, the book 
does not reach any very great heights, but it is free from 
affectation and is invariably in good taste. Reading it one 
admires how much human nature will stand and overcome, 
and how in spite of many and, in appearance, overwhelming 
handicaps a man can reach greatness. But here also lies 
the weakness of the book ; the thing one never learns from 
it is how and in what Frederick was really great—one is 
never made to feel a truly powerful personality ; he passes 
almost ghost-like, a dark, frozen shadow, a picture of mute 
suffering. Was it a series of accidents which raised him to 
the extraordinary pinnacle of glory on which contemporaries 
beheld him? Miss Goldsmith does not suggest that in the 


least, but she fails to explain the contrary. 
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THE NATION 


COMPANY MEETING. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INCREASED PROSPERITY. 


The 93rd Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool and 
london and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday, the 14th instant, at the Company’s Head Office, 1, Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 





INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP 

Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, the Chairman, prior to a summary of 
the Company’s operations, made reference to the recent speech 
of the Prince of Wales upon 3ritish Salesmanship.” Mr. 
Barnes wondered how far the words of the Prince were applic- 
able to insurance Salesmanship. He felt that the Companies 
were fully alive to the changing business needs of the day. 

It was necessary now, perhaps more than ever, to choose 
and train men not only for Executive and Managerial posts—a 
matter to which the Chairman had referred at the last Annual 
Meeting—but also to provide a constant stream of young officials 
equipped to deal with the requirements of the insuring public 
at home and abroad. 


COLD WEATHER LOSSES 


The total estimated fire damage in this country during the 
year under review was the highest since 1923, and the early 
months of the present year showed no improvement. This 
raised an interesting point—the influence of a long, dry, cold 
spell upon insurance loss ratios, 

During the wintry conditions experienced in this country, 
not only did the Company’s fire losses rise abnormally, but 
there was also a marked increase in the claims upon its accident, 
sickness, life, and motor departments. Though it could not be 
asserted that the cold spell was wholly responsible for this state 
of affairs, the coincidence was too strong to be entirely ignored. 


MOTOR CLAIMS 


The Chairman mentioned that in 1928 the Motor policy- 
holders of the Company received over £1.250,000 in settlement of 
their claims—about £250,000 in excess of the amount paid in 
1927, At the moment there appeared little sign of improvement 
in the claims’ cost of this branch of the Accident Department. 

YEAR’S RESULTS 

Reviewing the 1928 results, the Chairman said that once 
again the total income showed a satisfactory expansion, stand- 
ing at the record figure of £12,890,000, against £12,640,000 for the 
preceding year, an increase of £250,000. 

Total Underwriting Profits, including the contribution from 
the Life Department, amounted to £601,989, against £556,916 in 
1927, which, omitting only the war inflation period, was the 
best result recorded. 

Total Funds were £23,141,526, an increase of £941,619. 

The Directors recommended raising the dividend to 25s., 
against 24s. for 1927. 


INCREASED LIFE BONUS 

The Chairman said that the Life Department had just com- 
pleted its Quinquennial Valuation. After strengthening the 
Reserves, an increased Reversionary Bonus of 42s. per cent. per 
annum was declared for Whole-Life Policies, and 40s. per cent. 
per annum for Endowment Assurances. This announcement 
would be very satisfactory to Policyholders, following as it did 
on the high rate of Bonus declared even through war and post- 
war periods, a record achieved by only a small minority of 
3ritish Offices, An even greater cause for congratulation was 
the decision further to raise the Interim Bonus on Whole-Life 
Policies for the present quinquennium to 45s. per cent. per 
annum, and on Endowment Assurance to 43s. per cent. per 
annum. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER 


The Chairman said that after the excellent figures recorded 
it was with very great regret that he had to announce the resig- 
nation of Mr. Lewis, the General Manager. Mr. Lewis was now 
approaching the age of retirement, and he felt that, taking all 
circumstances into consideration, he would like to give up the 
reins of office. 

His resignation had been accepted by the Directors with a 
real sense of loss. 

He had joined the Company as junior clerk in the Com- 
pany’s Birmingham Branch in 1883, and had occupied his present 
position since 1920. 

Mr. Lewis’s record of Management was well known. He 
had presented a series of rapidly improving accounts culminat- 
ing with the present year’s results, which, apart from the 
inflation years of the war, were the best in the annals of the 
Company. 

The Chairman said he had been intimately associated with 
Mr. Lewis as his Chairman during the whole term of his 
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Managership. Mr. Lewis brought with him to the Company, 
when appointed General Manager, a freshness of outlook, a 
directness of purpose and great courage, all of which were so 
essential at that difficult period. In Mr. Lewis there were no 
relaxed fibres, no pauses of lethargy ; he gave all that was in 
him to the service of this great Company, which owed him a 
real debt of gratitude. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’ Applause.) 

The period of over eight years during which he had held 
office had been among the most eventful in its history. 

Almost immediately on his appointment he was faced with 
the task of reorganizing our American Fire business, a matter 
calling for penetrating judgment. 

The Chairman was glad to have this opportunity, on behalf 
of the Directors, to pay a tribute to the firmness, combined with 
patience, with which Mr. Lewis had dealt with this and the 
many problems calling for solution during his period of office. 

Whilst the Company was losing a great servant, Mr. Lewis 
would be missed by each individual of the Staff, for above all 
he was an inspiring leader at whose hands ambition and 
endeavour would be certain of recognition. Mr. Barnes with 
confidence could say that the Company was fortunate in the 
personnel of the Executive both at home and in the U.S.A.— 
a body of first-class officials who had for many years worked 
under Mr. Lewis’s Managership, and who were, in the opinion 
of the Directors, thoroughly capable of carrying on. 

Mr. Lewis and the Chairman had worked together all these 
vears, and Mr. Barnes knew he had always looked upon him 
as his friend as well as his Chairman. He could only say he 
felt in his resignation a keen personal loss. 

The Chairman was happy to add he had been invited to 
join the Boards of this Company and the Royal, who would 
obtain the benefit of his valuable advice and co-operation in 
these positions. (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were adopted unanimously ; the 
Dividend, as recommended, was declared ; and retiring Directors 
were re-elected as follows: Mr. W. F. Moore; Mr. W. J. Orr; 
Mr. E. S. Parker; Mr, R. Q. Wilson. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Stead, Taylor & Stead, were re- 
appointed. 


THANKS TO OFFICERS, STAFF, AND AGENTS 

Colonel Sir James P. Reynolds, Bart., D.S.O., D.L., in pro- 
posing that the best thanks of the Meeting be presented to the 
Officers and Staff and Agents at home and abroad, expressed the 
great pleasure Which it gave him once again to propose such a 
Resolution. It was, Sir James said, always a pleasure to say 
‘‘ well done” to those who had, as was the case to-day, so well 
deserved it. At home and wherever one travelled throughout 
the world, said Sir James, one could not fail to be greatly im- 
pressed by the fine, efficient and courteous services of ‘‘ Globe ”’ 
officials. 

Referring to the General Manager, Sir James said, ‘‘ We have 
been fortunate in the leadership we have had from Mr. Lewis” 
who had played a conspicuous part in the history of the Com- 
pany at an important juncture, and he expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the thought that in the future the Directors were to have 
the benefit of Mr. Lewis’s counsel on the Board of the two Com- 
panies. Sir James also referred, in appreciative words, by 
name to leading officials of the Company at home and abroad. 

Mr. Evelyn S. Parker seconded the Resolution, which was 
carried with applause. 


MR. HUGH LEWIS’S REPLY 


Mr. Hugh Lewis (General Manager), in responding, ex- 
pressed his thanks to the Chairman, Sir James P. Reynolds, and 
to Mr. Parker. He referred particularly to the frank and friendly 
relationship he had enjoyed with the Chairman and Directors 
during the eight years he had been Chief Executive Officer of the 
Company. In promising to convey to the Officers and Staff 
of the Globe and all its associated Companies the generous words 
of appreciation to which they had listened, Mr. Lewis made 
special reference to Mr. Harold Warner (United States Manager), 
Mr. J. Dyer Simpson (London Manager), and Mr. Duncan Reid 
Globe Indemnity Company, New York), and to officials of the 
Thames and Mersey and Central Insurance Companies. 

Mr. Lewis voiced his inevitable feelings of regret at relin- 
quishing his position of General Manager of the Company and 
emphasized the certainty he felt that Officials and Staff would 
continue to render in the future the splendid services which he 
acknowledged having received from them during his term of 
office. He said he believed this combination of great British 
Insurance Companies embracing the Liverpool and London and 
Globe and Royal offered one of the finest opportunities in busi- 
ness to-day for the exercise of talent and for the fulfilment of 
ambition. Mr. Lewis endorsed the Chairman’s remarks that the 
organization was in first-rate order, sound from top to bottom. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lewis expressed his appreciation of the 
kindness shown to him by the Chairman and Directors, and 
thanked them for the honour conferred upon him in inviting 
him to a seat on the Board of the Royal and Liverpool and 
London and Globe. 


THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. W. R. Glazebrook proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man for presiding, and spoke in a complimentary way of the 
work of Mr. Barnes in the interests of the Company. 

Mr. Glazebrook proceeded to add a personal tribute of his 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS. 


CoLuMBIA has produced a very good complete recording of 
Verdi's ‘‘La Traviata” (Fifteen 12-in. records. 9629-9643. 4s. 6d. 
each, or complete in Art Album with the libretto translated 
by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, £3 7s. 6d.). Those who have not 
played through a complete opera on the gramophone have 
no idea of what a pleasant experience it can be. In the 
present case the cast and the Milan Chorus and Orchestra are 
excellent. Mercedes Capsir as Violetta sings brilliantly, and 
the Alfredo of Lionello Cecil is quite good. The best singing 
is by Galeffi in the part of Germont. 

Outside this there is almost an embarrassment of 
riches. Perhaps the best of all is the superb Clarinet 
Quintet in A major of Mozart, magnificently played by the 
Lener Quartet and Mr. Draper, a work which has not pre- 
viously been adequately recorded (Four 12-in. records. 
2252-5. 6s. 6d. each). Mr. Draper combines particularly 
well with the Lener, and the recording is admirable. There 
are two lovely Quartet records by the Lener: the Quartet in 
D major of Haydn, Op. 76, No. 5 (Three 12-in. records. 
1.2257-9. 6s. 6d. each), one of the most beautiful of the Op. 76 
quartets, and superbly played ; and the charming quartet in 
B flat major of Mozart, which was recently recorded by the 
Budapest String Quartet (Three 12-in. records. 1L2261-3. 
6s. 6d. each)—it is often referred to as ‘‘ The Hunting 
Quartet.” 

Then for those who like it there is Stainer’s ‘* Cruci- 
fixion '’ (Six 12-in. records. 9675-80. 4s. 6d. each), recorded 
in the Central Hall with Francis Russell, Robert Easton, and 
the B.B.C. Choir. A very different work is the ultra-modern 
Piano Concerto in F by the great jazz composer, Gershwin, 
played by Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra (Three 12-in. 
records. 9665-7. 4s. 6d. each). The work is interesting, and, 
of course, extremely ingenious, but it is not every one who 
will get pleasure from it. 

The Columbia give us a new recording of one ofthe greatest 
of the Beethoven Quartets, Op. 132 in A minor, played by the 
Capet String Quartet (Five 12-in. records. L2272-7. 6s. 6d. 
each). They are fine records, and this French Quartet 
play admirably, but they cannot rival the records of the 
Lener String Quartet previously produced by Columbia. 
We have often expressed the hope in this column that a 
good recording would be made of Beethoven's Quartet in 
C sharp minor, Op. 131, the only one of the late Quartets 
which remained unrecorded. The Columbia are, therefore, 
to be congratulated on at last producing it. It, too, is played 
by the Capet String Quartet (Five 12-in. records. 2283-7. 
6s. 6d.). None of the Quartets are such a test of players 
and recording as this one, and, though it cannot be pre- 
tended that all the difficulties have here been surmounted, 
particularly in the latter part of the adagio, it is a record 
well worth possessing. It is to be hoped that now the 
Columbia will follow this up with a recording of the 
‘Grosse Fugue.”’ 

The chief orchestral recording is of Stravinsky’s ‘‘ The 
Firebird '’ with the composer conducting the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique of Paris (Four 12-in. records. L2279-82. 6s. 6d. 
each). The work has every chance, for the recording is 
very good and so is the playing, but the gramophone shows 
up the emptiness of this music, or rather the poverty of 
Stravinsky’s musical imagination. We must admit to pre- 
ferring the music of two other ballets recorded this month. 
The first is de Falla’s ‘‘ Three-Cornered Hat’’ (Two 12-in. 
records. 9683-4. 4s. 6d. each), one of the gayest of the Russian 
Ballets. The other is a very old and hackneyed work, which 
was also converted into a charming ballet by the Russian, 
and which still maintains its charm, Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation to 
the Waltz,’’ played just as it should be played by the Basle 
Symphony Orchestra under Weingartner. 

Another fine set of records is Brahms’s Concerto in D 
for violin and orchestra, played by Joseph Szigeti and the 
Hallé Orchestra (Five 12-in. records. L2265-9. 6s. 6d. each). 
It is interesting to compare them with the recording of 
Kreisler in this work. Szigeti has not quite the dominating 
mastery of Kreisler, but there are occasions, particularly in 
this Concerto, when that is not altogether a disadvantage. 

The Garde Republicaine of France play a charming 
Clarinet Concerto of Weber which is well worth getting 
(12-in. record. 9699. 4s. 6d.). The Grenadier Guards Band 
play a medley of seventeenth-century airs under the name 
of a Fantasia, which many people will enjoy (12-in. record. 
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9694. 4s. 6d.), while the Madrid Symphony Orchestra plays 
a fireworky piece by Turina, ‘‘La Procesion del Rocio” 
(12-in. record. 9700. 4s. 6d.). There are three records of the 
rather florid French Opéra Comique, ‘‘ Marouf,”’ by Rabaud. 
One contains two songs sung by the tenor Georges Thill 
(L2289. 6s. 6d.) ; the other two contain the Ballet music 
played by the Orchestre Symphonique (9702-3. 4s. 6d. each). 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


A PROBLEM IN BIDDING 
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HE hand set out above raises a number of rather 

interesting problems; indeed I have not for some time 

seen sO many arise in regard to a single hand. The 
score was: Game All; ZY, 16; AB, 14. Z dealt and the 
actual bidding was as follows: Z, One Spade; A, Double ; 
Y, One No-Trump; B, Two Hearts; Z, Two Spades; A, 
Three Hearts; Y, Three Spades; B, No Bid; Z, No Bid; 
A, Four Hearts ; Y, Double ; all passed. Z opened with his 
Spades, and in the result AB were one down on their con- 
tract, as B cleared the Clubs as soon as he got in and so got 
rid of his losing Diamond. ZY made two tricks in Spades, 
the Ace of Clubs, and the Ace of Hearts, and scored 100 
points less AB’s 32 honours, or 68 in all. 

To my mind, this was rather a poor result in view of 
the cards they held. Let us, then, review the bidding from 
the outset and see whether something more satisfactory 
could not have been arrived at. 

To begin with, I think Z’s initial call should have been 
Two Spades. His side have already scored 16 points on the 
rubber game, and the Two Spade contract, if it can be made, 
will, therefore, win the rubber. Now it is, I suggest, a 
cardinal principle in bidding that a game-winning (and, a 
fortiori, a rubber-winning) call should always be made at 
the earliest opportunity, if it is reasonable in itself and if 
danger is threatened by possible calls from one’s adversaries. 
Now in the case in point, Z’s hand is worth 44 tricks if 
played in Spades, which means that if Y has his fair share of 
the remaining cards Z should make his contract; on the 
other hand, his cards are worth hardly anything if any other 
suit is made trumps. And hence, in view of the danger 
threatened by other possible calls, he should, I suggest, be 
as aggressive as his hand permits. 

Had Z opened with Two Spades, the subsequent bidding 
would have been quite different. A would have had three 
possible calls open to him ; Double, Three Clubs, and Three 
Diamonds. Of these, personally, I prefer the Double. 
Whichever of the three had been made, Y would then have 
gone Three Spades, and this, I think, would have closed 
the bidding, as B could hardly call Four Hearts on his weak 
hand, while A would be running immense risks in calling 
either Four Diamonds or Five Clubs. And ZY, as an inspec- 
tion of the hands will show, would have no difficulty in 
making their Three Spades. 

The initial mistake, then, was Z’s. But I do not regard 
his partner’s calling as above criticism. His call of One No- 
Trump over A’s Double seems to me bad, since, in the first 
place, it gives the impression that he is not strong in Spades 
as otherwise, at the score, he should support the’ suit), and, 
in the second place, it gives B a chance to show his Hearts. 
This ZY ought to have prevented at all costs. The whole 
point about the hand, from their point of view, is that A 
evidently holds good cards, but is in doubt as to his best 
call ; hence B must not be allowed, if it can possibly be 
avoided, to give him any assistance. From this analysis, 
I conclude that Y, on the first round, should have called, 
not One No-Trump, but Three Spades, which, as before, 
effectively silences the opposition. 
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COMPANY MEETING—cont.nued. 





own to the General Manager, and voiced the regret which he, 
as Chairman of the “ Royal” and everyone associated with the 
two Companies felt at the termination of Mr. Lewis’s control 
as Chief Executive Officer of the ‘‘ Globe’ and Associated Com- 
panies. He, too, was pleased Mr. Lewis would have a seat on 
the Board of the ‘“‘ Royal’’ and the “ Globe,’ and further that 
Mr. Barnes would become a Deputy-Chairman of the ‘‘ Royal.”’ 

Mr. Glazebrook made reference to the increased profits which 
the ‘“‘Globe”’ had earned, indicating the enhanced dividend, 
now 25s. per share, which was in 1920 17s., representing an 
income of almost £200,000 a year. 

Mr. W. S. Crichton seconded the resolution, which the Chair- 
man briefly acknowledged, and the proceedings terminated. 

The Directors of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Limited, have re-elected Mr. A. Kentish Barnes 
and Mr. R. Q. Wilson as Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
respectively of the Company. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


You can earn money 
Ts home in whole 
= spare time writ- 


ing Show Cards for 
us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 
all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 


particulars and booklet free. Show Card Service, Hitchin. 


Write at once or call. 




















EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free. 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 





CMa 9 96 exterminated by Blattis. World-famed, never 
failed in 80 years, guaranteed simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, 

. Howarth, F.Z.S. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free, from Howarth’s, 478, Crookes- 
ak Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





EAL SHETLAND HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, 28 in. wide, 9/- 

per yard; Real Harris Wool Handwoven Tweeds, 28 in. wide, 9/- per 

yard; Real Scotch Tweeds, 56 in. wide, 15/- per yard. Send for patterns.— 
A. A. Faircloth (Dept. 87), Stromness, Orkney. 

















The 
New York Nation 


the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America 


reviews 


POLITICS 
SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 
LITERATURE 
MUSIC DRAMA 


and is invaluable to people who wish to keep in 
touch with liberal American opinion on events and 
tendencies throughout the world. 


Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 





British Agent : 


Gertrupe M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 
Specimen copy free on request 


W.9 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AND HOTELS managed by the PEopLE’s REFRESH- 
MENT House AssociaTION, LTD. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent St., W.r. 








OTSWOLD HILLS.—Guest House in beautiful district.—Miss 


Haase, Cranham, near Gloucester. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 


Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 








D®. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOLGELLEY.—For 
Prospectus apply to the Headmistress. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Wycornbe Court, Lane End, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls and small Boys. Sound general education, on 
modern lines, to school leaving age. Aim: to discover innate gifts and train 
them for service to the community. Individual methods. * Difficult,” 
*“ Worried ” and “ Lazy” children helped. Interest aroused, faculties stimu- 
lated through love, freedom, brotherhood, co-operation, service, Pupils prepared. 
for full, active, useful life. Apply, The Principal, 





ILLASTON SCHOOL.— An Examination for ENTRANCE’ 


¥ SCHOLARSHIPS will be held in July. Particulars from the Headmaster, 
Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 





ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorTTRaAM. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the Schoo? 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 





AMBRIDGE.—The Perse School, founded A.D. 1615. Head- 
master, H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc.—Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
giving Public School Education in close proximity to the University and paying 
special attention to individual needs. Exceptional facilities for the study of 
languages, ancient and modern, and of science. Preparatory Department for 
junior boys, O.T.C., Scouts, etc. School House in grounds of 6 acres, playing 
fields (28 acres). —Apply Headmaster, Perse School House. 








LITERARY. 


LL SHOULD READ, ‘ The Past and Future Developments of 
Electricity,” and Industrial and World Peace. By H. G. Massingham. 
Recently published by Hutchinson’s, London. At all Booksellers, 6d. 








sé HE ROYAL RELIGION.”—Read the beautiful Vision of a 


. peaceful, joyful and _ progressive Humanity realized by fourteen 
Festivals. Post paid Is. 6d. Mr. I. Brozel, 77, Blenheim Crescent, Ladbroke- 
Grove, London, W.11. 





OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 


designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, W.1. 





66° THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Moun Pleasant, Sidmouth. 
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THE WEEK 


MARGARINE 


UITE apart from the elections, the promised recovery 
QO: Stock Exchange markets is held back by the weight 
In the first two days of this week 

eleven prospectuses appeared. The gilt-edged market has 
had to suffer a Commonwealth of Australia conversion offer 
£12,403,734 Queensland 5} 
The steadiness of the industrial 
For example, 


of new issues. 


to meet the maturity of 
stock next July. 


per 
cent. 
leaders in these circumstances is remarkable. 
Margarine Union have risen again to 86s. 6d. after being 
Sls. 9d. on the publication of the accounts. The dividend 
on Margarine Union and Margarine Unie shares for the first 
financial period of their existence as a combine was only 
10 per cent. in each case, but the joint earnings, after pay- 
ment of preference dividends, were equivalent to 16.9 per 
cent. on the combined ordinary shares. The market valua- 
tion of the shares is, therefore, high even on an earnings 
basis, but it must be remembered (1) that the profits shown 
represent the amounts of dividends received, not the actual 
profits earned by the subsidiaries, and (2) that the profits 
from new acquisitions in 1928 are not reflected in the 1928 
accounts. 
* * * 

The Marconi directors in their recently issued report for 
1927 (the 1928 accounts are not yet completed) appeal to 
the £1 shareholders to accept the offer of shares in Cables 
and Wireless, Ltd., but fail to put forward any sort of 
convincing argument. Every 100 Marconi shares of £1 are 
to receive the same amount of 7} per cent. non-cumulative 
‘A’? ordinary (£205 8s.), and ** B”’ ordinary shares 
(£150 5s.) in Cables and Wireless as every 100 Marconi 
shares of 10s., but of the 5} per cent. Cables and Wireless 
preference shares £131 10s. worth is offered as against 
£81 10s. worth for the 10s. shares. Assuming that Cables 
and Wireless is in a position to pay interest on its 5} per 
cent. preference and 7} per cent. ‘*A’’ shares and the Mar- 
coni Company to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. on its 
ordinary shares, the directors point out that by accepting 
the offer the £1 shareholders for every 100 shares would 
receive £22 12s. 9d. in dividends per annum, but by not 
exchanging only £20; and that should, in the future, Cables 
and Wireless be in the position to pay dividends on its 
‘* B ’ shares, the £1 shareholders suffer worse. 


* * * 


This argument is surely specious. It appears to assume 
that the income of Cables and Wireless, out of which divi- 
dends may be paid on its ** B ”’ shares, will be derived from 
sources other than the earnings of the Marconi Company. 
But the basic reason for allotting the larger proportion of 
the ** B”’ (equity) shares to the Marconi Company was 
that future earnings would be derived more and more from 
wireless and less and less from cables. If the Marconi Com- 
pany has been given its fair proportion of shares in the 
Communications Company in exchange for its wireless 
assets (why should the directors keep this vital piece of 
information any longer secret?), then its earnings should 
increase, its dividends should rise above 20 per cent., and 
its £1 shares should receive twice as much in dividends per 
£1 worth of shares as the 10s. shares receive for 10s. worth 
of shares. The Marconi directors later on confess the fact 
that if they had not offered the 10s. shares such attractive 
terms, the merger scheme would have been wrecked. In 
other words, they are not ashamed of vote-catching by 
bribery : it is in season. 
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INVESTMENT 


Every student of economics will study daily the 
speeches of company chairmen in the City, but he must take 
care to read carefully between the lines. Expert addresses 
have recently been delivered on two markets—tin and 
rubber. It was evident from the speech of Mr. John 
Howeson at the general meeting of the Anglo-Oriental 
Mining Corporation that the tin producers had already been 
having conferences to prepare some plan for the joint con- 
trol of output, and had already achieved some measure of 
co-operation. The Anglo-Oriental group, said Mr. Howe- 
son, would not be a party to any policy tending to force 
prices to an unreasonable level, but ** the price of tin must 
be such as to encourage the augmentation of the world’s 
payable reserves.”” We may now know what to expect. 
Copper, lead and zine producers have already co-operated 
with some success—in the case of copper, with too fine a 
success—and it would be surprising if the tin producers 
did not follow suit. Mr. Howeson believes that the in- 
dustry is running on too small a margin of stocks, but it is 
significant that the record consumption of tin in America 
this year has not prevented the price often from falling. 


* * * 


Mr. H. J. Welch, at the general meeting of the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust, was decidedly hopeful about 
the future of rubber. He referred to the record absorption 
of rubber in the United States—as with tin, the American 
automobile industry is the big factor in consumption—and 
estimated that with a production of 720,000 tons of new 
rubber in 1929 there would be a reduction in world stocks of 
20,000 tons. The present world stocks, he said, were about 
350,000 tons, or less than half the estimated consumption, 
and, ** if sufficient, are certainly not too heavy.” Surely 
Mr. Welch does not imagine that the industry should carry 
nearly six months’ stocks. Even in the oil business, after 
years of over-production, such a margin would be considered 
dangerously high, and in the case of tin, it would surely 
knock the bottom out of the market. As regards the 
accumulations of stocks in the East on producers’ estates, 
Mr. Welch thinks that the bulk have now been shipped, but 
that abnormal] yields, following on the resting of trees under 
restriction, would probably be maintained for some time. 


* * * 


An investment trust company which has effectively 
restored its fortunes under the guidance of Mr. Olaf 
Hambro and a distinguished board of directors, is the 
Power Investment Corporation. For the year ended March 
3lst, 1929, its net profits amounted to £75,787, against 
£9,436 in the previous year, which, after payment of the 
preference dividends, were equivalent to over 9 per cent. 
on the ordinary share capital of £536,389. A dividend of 
5 per cent. is paid, the expenses of the new share issue 
written off, and £20,000 applied to an investment reserve 
account. The preference stock, dividends on which were 
covered nearly three times, appears cheap at 80 to yield 
6} per cent. The ordinary stock is quoted at 105} for the, 
old and at 103} for the new. The Corporation last year 
acquired contro] of the Investment Corporation of Canada, 
which is not to be confused with the Consolidated Invest- 
ment Corporation of Canada recently formed under the 
auspices of Messrs. Wood, Gundy. The 5 per cent. $100 
preferred stock of the latter with rights to one common 
share for every one preferred, is also cheap at £20. The 
new investment trust and finance companies across the 
Atlantic must be making a lot of money in the New York 
** call ’? market with rates averaging 10 per cent. 











